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S explorers who for weeks and months have been 
pursuing a devious way, following the course 
of a winding stream, sometimes going forward, some- 


times seeming to be returning toward the place from 


which they started, yet making a real and continu- 
ous though not unbroken nor undivided progress 
toward their destination, finally reach an eminence 
from which they can look back along the line they 
have journeyed, and trace their general course, for- 
les and retrogressions of 


back along the historic current of the past twelve 


months, not to recall isolated facts or record mere 


dates and events, but to measure, if we can, the 
progress which has been made since the year opened 
in political, social, and religious life, the life of ac- 


tion and the life of thought. 


A real but quiet revolution in our national political 
methods has been accomplished by the public adoption 
of a system of Civil Service Reform. The law passed 
at the beginning of the year, by a majority of nearly 
four to one in both Houses of Congress, does, indeed, 
by no means put an end to the spoils system ; but it is 
the beginning of the end. It applies only to the 


offices at other points ; but its principle, of choosing 
all appointees from those who have passed an open 


competition and examination, has been enlarged by 


a recent order from the President forbidding even in 
such selection any consideration of the religious or 
political opinions or affiliations of the candidates; 
the principle has received public indorsement from 
Governor Cleveland of New York State and Mayor 
Edson of New York City, each of whom has made 
some attempt to introduce the same principles ; and 
though proscription and appointments for favor are 
not ended, any administration will hesitate to go 
back to the abandoned doctrine, To the victors be- 
long the spoils, a doctrine which, almost in terms, 
regards every election not only as a war, but as a war 
of spoliation. We may add to this, as an almost 
equally significant and healthy indication, that the 
doctrine of absolute allegiance to the caucus has 
received serious blows during the past year, in the 
defeat of caucus nominees for the United States Senate 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and New Hampshire, and in 
the insignificant vote cast in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for Mr. Keifer, the Republican caucus nomi- 
nee for Speaker. 


The late elections give very little indication of pub- 
lic sentiment in political matters, except to show that 
it is very unsettled. Political issues are not clear, 
and party allegiance is not strong. In Virginia the 
defeat of Mr. Mahone and the Readjusters may mean 
either a rising of the old Bourbon element to promi- 
nence, or a dissatisfaction with the old machine meth- 
ods which Mr. Mahone attempted to revive, or both ; 
in New York the election was a scratch,“ the Dem- 


-ocratic State ticket being largely elected, with a 
Republican Legislature ; 
ticket, which was also the liquor dealers’ ticket, was 
elected, but the issue was neither clearly between 
liquor and temperance nor between Democrats and 


in Ohio the Democratic 


Republicans ; in Massachusetts Governor Butler was 
defeated, but not without polling a vote of 15, 000, 


Copyright, | an ominous fact in American politics, and one that 


makes his Presidential candidacy by no means im- 
probable. The election of Mayor Low in Brooklyn, 
and Mayor Martin in Boston, by Independent votes, 


is a good augury for municipal self-government; but 
‘the majority was so small in both cities that the 
election was but a Delphic oracle, capable of being in- 
terpreted either way. The defeat of the Independ- 


ent candidate in Chicago is a very unmistakable in- 
dication of the political supremacy of the worst 


‘elements there. 


We have, however, certainly made some progress 
toward a national issue and two national parties, 


each with a principle; and this is a great desidera- 
tum in politics. In spite of a slight modification of 
the tax laws by the last Congress, the United States 
Government is collecting from the people in taxes 
from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty millions of 


dollars more annually than it needs for current ex. 


penditures. What shall it do with this ‘‘ embarrass. 
ment of riches”? There are three plans. Judge Kelly 
and a few of the extreme protectionists propose to 


abolish the tax on whisky and tobacco, and leave the. 


tax on foreign importations unchanged. A proposition 
to make whisky and tobacco free and tax blankets 
and nails is unprecedented in political history, and 
needs only to be comprehended to array against it the 
conscience and common sense of the American peo- 
ple. The proposition of the Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans to continue the taxes and divide the surplus 
among the States is modified by Mr. Blaine’s shrewd 
proposition to divide the whisky and tobacco tax 
of eighty-six millions among the States, leaving the 


tariff unaltered to pay the national expenses. But 


this proposition is vigorously opposed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and clearly does not command 
the sanction of, a united Republican party. These 
acts have brought to the front the free-trade move- 


erty in her own domain, and to promote friendly rela- 


ment, in a modified form. The election of Mr. Car- 


lisle, of Kentucky, as Speaker of the House, by a large 
majority over his protectionist competitor, Mr. Ran- 
dall, of Pennsylvania, indicates that the Democratic 
party no longer regards free trade as a local issue,” 
and are inclined to follow those leaders who demand 
a reduction of taxes on foreign importations, perhaps 
on some such basis as that suggested by Congress- 
man Hewitt, who proposes to admit all raw material 
free, and lower taxes on all manufactured articles ten 
per cent. If this wing of the Democratic party keeps 
its vantage ground, we may expect the issue between 
reduction and retention of the tariff to be a promi- 
nent one in next Fall’s Presidential election. 


Prohibition, as a method of dealing with the liquor 
traffic, is the established policy of Maine and Vermont. 
It is still on trial in Kansas. The attempt to inaugu- 
rate it in other States has been made, but without 
success. The attempt to do this by a third party, 
organized for this purpose, seems, indeed, further 
from success than ever. This party in the last elec- 
tion cast but an insignificant vote in the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake to conclude that temperance, 
or even prohibition, sentiment is on the wane. The 
former is manifestly on the increase; though the 
old-time differences between temperance men as to 
methods remain unabated. In Massachusetts, under a 
local option“ system, the sale of liquor is prohibited 
throughout the rural communities ; and this prohibi- 
tion is made effectual by the organization of ‘‘ law- 
and-order leagues,” which are doing very efficient 
work. In New York State the excise law has been 
amended in the interest of the traffic so as to allow. 
licenses in cities to mere shops that are not hotels; 
and though the police have twice during the year 
made a show of closing the liquor shops in New York 
City on Sundays, the movement was fitful and inef- 
fectual ; and the incompetence (to speak mildly) of the 
Excise Commissioners of that city has been attested 
but not cured by the action of the Grand Jury in pre- 
senting them for failure of duty. In Ohio, the pro- 
hibitory amendment received a vote that fell only 
a very little short of a majority. In Iowa, the cause 
of prohibition early in the year was set back by the 
decision of the Supreme Court that the prohibitory 
constitutional amendment was not constitutionally 
adopted ; but in the election which followed a Pro- 
hibition Governor was elected by twenty-five thou- 
sand majority, though as a Republican, and on a 
Republican-Prohibition platform. These events indi- 
cate a growth of public sentiment in favor of closing 
the grog-shops, though a deeply-felt objection, in the 
minds of the very best men, to what John Bright has 
called ‘‘hurricane legislation” presents a hitherto 
insuperable obstacle to any of the schemes of prohibi- 
tory legislation thus far devised. Some curiosity will 
be felt to see whether the elected Legislature of Ohio 
will venture to repeal the Scott Law—a law which 
taxes, but does not regulate nor license, the liquor 
traffic, which has brought into the State nearly a 
million and a half in revenue, and which has had the 
effect to close over a thousand saloons, including 
twelve per cent. of those in Cincinnati. A high tax 
has evidently done more for Ohio than a lax license 
law for New York. There are contradictory reports 
as to the effect of prohibition in Kansas and high 


Piicense in N ebraska, partly due to difference in effects 


in different localities, and partly to the prejudices of 
different observers. 


On the Continent of Europe Republicanism is fight- 
ing a brave battle under poor leadership and against 
great odds. France opened the year in mourning for 
her great leader, Leon Gambetta, and has found no one 
since to take his place. She is the natural leader of lib- 
erty in Europe, and the course which duty and policy 
dictate is very clear ; this is to unite all lovers of lib- 
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tions with all surrounding nations. She has allowed 
herself to do the exact reverse. The death of the 
Comte de Chambord left the Bourbons headless, and 
united the houses of Bourbon and Orleans in the 
Due d' Orleans, a thorough student, a man of affairs, 
and in all his sympathies and by all his history a 
true Democrat. The Republic should have sought an 
alliance with him and his followers, who are none 
the less Republicans in spirit that they prefer the 
English to the United States Constitution as a model 
for France. The Republican leaders affronted 
and angered them by seriously discussing a prop- 
osition to exile all members of the House of Orleans 
for the crime of being princes. France had already 
alienated the Liberals of Italy by the war in Algiers, 
where Italian commercial interests were contempt- 
uously disregarded ; she has affronted the Liberals of 
Spain by allowing the mob to hoot King Alfonso 
in the streets of Paris—even a Liberal does not like 
to have his Nation’s representative, though a king, 
publicly hooted by any one but himself; and the Lib- 
erals of England, by holding aloof from all co-opera- 
tion in the armed intervention to preserve the 
Suez Canal from the Egyptian rebels, and then in- 
sisting that it was a monopoly secured to M. De 
Lesseps by inviolable treaty with the ex-Khedive. 
Having thus succeeded in alienating her conversa- 
tive citizens at home and her natural allies abroad, 
she has proceeded to weaken her domestic resources 
by foreign expeditions. On pretext of ancient 
treaty rights in Madagascar, she has opened a war 
there, seized on one or two ports, with just force 
enough to anger the inhabitants, and not force enough 
to enter upon the island and subdue it. On pretext of 
other ancient treaty rights in Anam, and under pre- 
tense of chastening some marauders, she has suc- 
ceeded in involving herself in serious complications 
with China, such that it now seems that war can 
probably be avoided only by her withdrawal of some 
of her pretensions, and, if not avoided, must inevi- 
tably produce serious complications with England and 
serious inconveniences to the United States. On the 
whole, we cannot think that the political outlook is 
promising for France, unless in the near future a new 
leader shall make his appearance, of wiser statesman- 
ship and more conservative spirit than those whose 
lead she is now following. 


- Elsewhere on the Continent there has been little to 


mark either progress or reaction, unless in Germany. 
There Bismarck has definitely and apparently finally 
abandoned all attempt to work with the Liberals, and 
has given himself wholly to the cause of reactionism ; 
the more evident symptom and notable result being the 
passage of a law giving back almost absolute control 
of the Church machinery into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, allowing the bishops to appoint 
priests without the concurrence of the State, though 
the State pays them, and allowing the priests to ad- 
minister the sacraments, though the civil authorities 
forbid. The papal victory was so considerable as to 
form the theme of a congratulation from the Pope to 
the clerical party inGermany. In Norway aconstitu- 
tional struggle is going on between the King and the 
legislative body. The attempt of the King, in defi- 
ance of the Constitution, to interpose an absolute 
veto on the Storthing, is not likely to be more suc- 
cessful than the analogous attempt of Charles I. to 
dispense with the English Parliament. A political 
reaction has been temporarily achieved in Holland by 
an alliance between the Romanists and High Church 
Protestants, but such an alliance is not likely to be of 
permanent effect. The attempt of Prince Alexander 
to override the constitution in Bulgaria has come to 
its inevitable end, and constitutional government is 
re-established. The peaceful coronation of Alexander 
III. of all the Russias at Moscow is a sort of defeat of 
Nihilism, which, however, is not dead, but sleeping. 
The other ups and downs of politics in Spain, Italy, 
and elsewhere are without vital significance or per- 
manent results. 


The absorbing question in English politics has been 
the Irish problem. The year 1882 was a dark one; 


Mr. Gladstone in his difficult problem of giving to 


Ireland a strong government and a just one met 
with serious obstacles from his own party; the Radi- 
cal wing objected to every measure of co-operation, 
and the Conservative wing to every measure of con- 
cession, while the Opposition were only too ready to 

take advantage of this division, and aid, now the one 
wing, now the other. The consummation of Irish 
crime was reached in the assassination of Lord Cav- 
endish and Mr. Burke, and the murderers for a time 
defied all the efforts of the police ; it this assassina- 


tion had gone unpunished there would have been lit- 
tle hope of preventing a carnival of crime through- 
out all Southern Ireland. Such was the condition of 
the problem at the opening of the present year; that 
year has been marked by a steady progress toward 
peace, order, and justice. The Phonix Park mur- 
derers have been detected, convicted, and executed ; 

the principal informer on whose testimony their con- 
viction was secured has, it is true, been assassinated ; 
but his assassin has also been brought to justice 
and executed, in spite of demagogic appeals from 
America. The dynamite fiend has made an attempt 
to terrify the Government by some explosions, nota- 


the underground system of London ; the perpetrators 
of the first outrage have been brought to trial and 
are undergoing their sentence; the perpetrators of 
the other are as yet unknown. Justice has thus been 
both speedy and sure, and we think there is good 
reason to hope that the era of assassination is draw- 
ing to its close in Ireland, and that, unless Irish im- 
practicables prevent, the era of a just and righteous 
legislation is about to dawn upon that unhappy land. 
If Mr. Gladstone can secure united action from the 
English people, the Irish problem is in the way of 
solution; and, thanks to the Phoenix Park murderers 
and the dynamite fiend, the English people are more 
nearly united on this subject than they ever have 
been before. 


In Egypt life moves slowly; Mr. Gladstone justi- 
fied the faith in his professions by commencing the 
withdrawal of English troops from Egypt and re- 
instating a civil government, though under English 
advisers and an English protectorate ; but this with- 
drawal has been prevented by a sudden and unex- 
pected uprising of the Arabic population in the Sou- 
dan—an ill-defined district in Upper Egypt, inhabited 
by wild and lawless tribes. This uprising, led by a 
fanatic who appeals to the Mohammedan prejudices 
of the people, has at length assumed such serious 
proportiens that England must clearly take the mat- 
ter in hand herself. Three or four successive expedi- 
tions sent against the False Prophet have been de- 
feated and destroyed, and nothing but strong and 
vigorous military measures can prevent him from 
coming down the Nile to the very gates of Cairo 
itself. The Mohammedan world, like the Christian, 
is divided into sects, and the general uprising of the 
Mohammedan population, which was at one time 
feared, appears now to be no longer probable. The 
ecclesiastical authorities at Mecca denounce the 
False Prophet and all his works, and Turkey is only 
waiting English permission to furnish an army to 
march against him. 


He who considers attentively the course of current 
history will see many symptoms of dissatisfaction 
with the present industrial organization of society, 
and many indications of prospective changes. The 
English Trades-Unions have more than doubled their 
membership and receipts during the past sixteen 
years, and during the last six years have expended 
$10,000,000 in their work; only one per cent. of 
which, however, was given in aid of strikes and 
strikers. These facts were brought out at a Trades- 
Union Congress held in London during the year. 
Their organization is more perfect abroad than with 
us ; but their power has been strikingly illustrated in 
the United States during the last year in two unsuc- 
cessful strikes: one by the printers of New York 
against some of the daily papers, the other the 
famous telegraph strike which kept the country in 
ferment for several weeks. The political power of 
the labor interest has received further illustration in 
the work of the Special Committee of the United 
States Senate to inquire into and report on the labor 
problem, and by repeated changes in public senti- 
ment respecting the functions of government. The 
Supreme Court of this State has held that a railroad 
corporation is a public servant, and can be com- 
pelled to carry freight at reasonable charge and with 
promptitude, in spite of a strike by its employees. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided the right of the State to fix by legislative 
enactment the maximum rates for freights and trav- 
elers ; the Railroad Commission of this State has be- 
gun its work of investigating railroad abuses. The 
telegraph strike has led to a public demand for postal 
telegraphy, already. embodied in two laws proposed 
to Congress for the purchase and construction of 
telegraph lines; while abroad the same movement 
has made even greater progress, as seen, in the pur- 


chase of the great railroads of Prussia by the Prus- 


sian Government, and in the establishment of a par- 


bly one in the vicinity of the public buildings, not. 
far from the House of Parliament, and the other in 


cel post in England, making the post-office depart- 


ment do the express business of that country. 


Two public discussions of educational problems 
aroused during the year considerable interest and 


marked considerable progress of thought. Dr. Dix’s — 


Lenten lectures early last spring, which were in 
effect a protest against the introduction of co-educa- 


tion into Columbia College, and were interpreted as 


a protest against the higher education of women, 
evoked a public testimony in the secular press in 


favor of woman’s right to the highest and best education 
that the country can afford, which showed pretty clearly 


that right to have passed beyond public debate. The 
address by Charles Francis Adams at Harvard, in 
favor of making Greek an optional study, produced a 
healthy inquiry into college methods, which may 


advantageously be further pursued. We have no 


doubt that the final decision, without depreciating the 
value of Greek study, will be a universal recognition 
of the fact that a knowledge of Greek is not essential 
to good scholarship ; but whether that recognition 
will be embodied in a change of conditions in the de- 
gree granted, or in a change of the form of the de- 
gree, is not so clear. 


The Mormon question has just begun to compel 
public attention in the United States. The attempt 
to prevent polygamy in the Territory of Utah by 
leaving the people to govern themselves, and then 


disfranchising the polygamists who are the chosen 


and natural leaders, has proved a failure ; the polyg- 
amists yielded to the law, but controlled the election. 


The President has raised the true issue in the case; 
namely, whether the Mormons are entitled to the 


exercise of self-government at all. He proposes to 
put them under the government of a National Com- 
mission ; and the question whether this shall be done, 


or Utah admitted as a State in spite of her anti-Amer- 


ican character and institutions, is one of the questions 
which Congress will probably be compelled to discuss 
the coming winter. This discussion will inevitably 
attract attention to the rapid growth of divorces in 
other parts of the country: an evil quite as great in 
its way, and perhaps quite as demoralizing in its 
effects, as polygamy itself. 


The year 1883 has been marked by a remarkable 
and increasing activity of religious thought in all 
parts of the world. From India a notable apostle of 
the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic church of India, has 
come to England and this country both to tell us 


what his Theistic church is, and to see what Chris- 


tianity is in its organized life and its practical work- 
ings. Hardly knowing himself whether he accepts 
historical Christianity as a supernatural revelation 
from God to man, it is not strange that his Oriental 
and somewhat Delphic utterances should have been 
variously interpreted by his hearers. France is aflame 
with a spontaneous revival of the Huguenot religion. 
The McAll Mission—a movement which may be char- 
acterized as a broader Moody and Sankey movement, 
which works in halls, in private houses, and in the 
streets, but which is contrasted with the Salvation 
Army by the entire absence of sensational methods— 
can find neither men nor money enough to meet the 
demands of those who wish to hear this new Gospel. 
The United Church are simultaneously pushing for- 
ward a great home mission work, and establishing 
churches of the Protestant faith and order, and of 
almost Puritan practice in morals—a church which 
could be multiplied many fold were it not for the 
poverty of the United element in France. An analo- 
gous movement, far less pronounced and prominent, 
exists in Italy, and the indications are not wanting 
that it would exist in Austria and Spain but for re- 
pression. Wherever Republicanism has taken any hold 
Romanism is felt to be a hindrance, and Deism a 
danger; and the people seek for something better 
than either church authority or Agnosticism as a 
foundation for free institutions. 


In this country the same movement of thought has 
taken the somewhat unfortunate name of the New 


Theology; it is the same spirit in different denomina- 


tions, though making itself felt by different manifes- 
tations. The Episcopal Church, not wholly satisfied 
with its old liturgy, has practically adopted during 
the year material alterations and amendments to 
its service. The United Presbyterian Church has 
passed, against protest and against the ancient tra- 
ditions of that body, a resolution authorizing the use 


of musical instruments in the church. In the Pres- 


byterian Church discussion has been carried on re- 


| specting the advisability of the revision of the 


the exclusion of tw hon- 
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sell ministers; one in Ohio and one in Pennsyl- 
vania, for real or supposed dissent from its stand- 
ard, has excited vigorous and earnest protest from 
a portion of the church. In the Congregational 
church, at the opening of the year, what is known as 
the Andover Controversy was at its height, and Mr. 
Joseph Cook and Professor Smyth were filling the 
New England newspapers with their discussions ; new 
Professors have since been inaugurated at Andover, 
and it commenced its work this year with increased 
classes and under favorable auspices. In the Meth- 
odist Church the itinerent system has been compelled 
to give an account of itself; a considerable party in 
the church desiring to have power given to the church 
authorizing it to allow a pastor to remain over his 
charge in the towns and cities so long as this shall 
seem mutually desirable. The diversion of the church 
thought from religious work to religious questions 
has doubtless the effect to- impair important re- 
ligious activity, and there has been nothing either in 
the interior or the aggressive work of the churches 
during the past year worthy the name of a religious 
revival. 


The year has witnessed several notable commemo- 
rations of historic events ; the long series of centen- 
nial celebrations closing with the commemoration of 
the disbandment of the army at Newburgh and the 
evacuation of New York by the British. The most 
imposing celebration of the year, however, and the 
most universal, was that attending the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther—a 
celebration the most universal and, in some respects, 
the most impressive which the world has ever known. 


The record of the year would be incomplete with- 
out adding to it the names of the eminent dead. It 
has been indeed a monumental year in this respect ; 
it has followed to the grave Gambetta and the Comte 
de Chambord, in France; Richard Wagner, in Ger- 
many ; Gortschakoff and Tourguéneff in Russia ; and 
in our own country, William E. Dodge, E. D. Morgan, 
Paul A. Chadbourne, Alexander H. Stephens, Peter 
Cooper, Jeremiah S. Black, and Edwin F. Hatfield. 


— 


BLOSSOMS AND FRUIT: 


NOUGH progress has already been made in the 
great movement of religious thought which 
men have miscalled the ‘‘ New Theology,” and which 
a year ago was both attracting more attention and 
awakening more fears than it is to-day, to indicate 
advantages already gained from it, and to promise 
further advantages yet to come. We can already 
pick some fruit and some blossoms. We stand at 
this close of one year and beginning of another, and, 
looking both ways, can see that the fears were os 
less and the blessings are real. 

If nothing more were gained, it would be some- 
thing that the church has made growth in the grace 
of humility. Men are more ready to acknowledge 
how little they fully know, and therefore have 
greater charity for one another, more forbearance, 
than ever before in the history of human thought. 
Questions no longer horrify. Differences of convic- 
tion no more make differences between men. Saints 
and sinners are distinguished by their lives, not 
their opinions. Identity of thought and belief is as 
little looked for in all as sameness in the color of 
their eyes and hair. Realizing their own dimness of 
vision, men sympathizingly bear with the blindness 
of others. As the limits of human reason are being 

more and more felt, the artificial bounds set to human 
love are rapidly vanishing. The more clearly the 
weakness of the head is appearing, the more fully is 


All this is clear gain. It is not all, however, nor 
the chief gain. There is a serious searching into the 
- sources of truth; a quest for individual conviction 


9 . rooted in individual experience. Truth at second- 


hand is indeed better than none at all, as reflected 


ñont is better than darkness. But, at best, how dif- 


ferent it is from the living flame itself, seen full face, 


x — shining direct and immediate into our very soul! 


No further questionings then as to the How, the 
> Whence, and Why. And what a glow and living 
» Warmth it infuses, such as the reflection scarce gave 


4 a usa hint of! We no longer only look at it and ad- 
mire. It fills us, takes possession, becomes part of 


ourselves ; or, rather, makes us part of itself, for it is 


| 4 = no longer passive, but intensely active. We do not 
* nerely see it. It touches us. We do not merely be- 


ieve it. We have it; we absorb it; we live it. A 
wo ourastvs ave, worked ont nde: 


* 


pendently, originally, becomes a living, working force 
in us, beside which a dozen creeds passively accepted 
from another seem but as a tale that is told. They 
may be far more elaborate, far more complete, than 
it, as vastly superior as is some grand old domed 
cathedral to a backwoods hut of logs. But the hut 
is mine. I have built it. I know every log, every 
stone, in it. It is my home, in which I live and love 
and labor. It is to me what all the cathedrals in 
the world could never be. 

Even these advantages, however, great as they are, 
are less than others yet tocome. A yet greater gain 
will be the actualizing and revivifying of the truth 
itself. Now too much of it is so disguised in old-time 
theological garments as not to look like itself at all 
to the modern mind. The technical terms and 
phrases of long ago are still passed from mouth to 
mouth: stereotyped words that in their time ex- 
pressed clear enough ideas, but now fail to call forth 
any definite conception. Their sound has survived, 
but only like an echo; their meaning is lost. The 
present re-investigating, re-forming, re-defining ten- 
dency promises to strip ideas of their old disguises, 
show them to us as they are, and rehabilitate them in 
recognizable form, in work-day vesture. 

The true believer fears no harm from this to the 
truth itself. He knows that this process of re-cloth- 
ing has been found necessary more than once in the 
past, and always resulted in good. He realizes that 
it is essential to progress of thought, and the result, 
as it is the condition of all growth. Terms that five 
hundred, one hundred, years ago conveyed one idea 
now convey another. Conceptions that then corre- 
sponded to certain words and phrases now fail to do 
so. Then when men spoke of creation, providence, 
faith, salvation, heaven, hell, they meant something 
quite different from what men think of now when 
they employ those terms. And at this time different 
persons use these same expressions, while each means 
a different thing. Hence infinite misunderstanding, 
confusion, and trickery. Or, just as often, men use 
the words without any idea being embodied in them. 
Constant use has worn the words out. They are 
mere mechanically uttered sounds. Hence most 
lamentable self-deception and deception of others. 
When a questionable character says, ‘‘I believe in 
God,” we want to know what he means by God,“ 
and by ‘‘believe,” before we rejoice in his faith. 
When the upright, earnest thinker tells us, ‘‘ I do not 
believe in God,” we need to know what is his definition 
of those terms before we condemn him as an atheist. 
This known, the latter may turn out to be a better 
Ohristian than the former. 


There are thousands who subscribe to the current ’ 


creeds without having any adequate conception of 
their meaning. Thousands subscribe to them accord- 
ing to a private interpretation of their own, which is 
different from their generally accepted meaning. 
Thousands refuse to subscribe simply because they 
will not profess faith in dogmas which, in truth, no 
one believes in the sense attaching to their terms 
when first they were drawn up. 

What we, therefore, hope for from the tendency of 
which the New Theology is itself a result, what the 
Church is indeed already getting from it, is more in- 
dependent research, thought, study, spurred on by 
the very doubt that it arouses. It will give us more 
scholarly and studious, more inspired and convinc- 
ing, preachers, and more interested, attentive, 
thoughtful hearers. It will give us more genuine 
humility, and more honest, practical, never-failing, 
Christlike charity in every department of thought 
and of life; and, finally, fewer vague, misty word- 
beliefs, and more definiteness of conception with 


| reference to those that remain; less ‘diffuseness, and 


more concentration of belief; less uniformity, but 
more honesty, in unessentials; and in essentials, 
greater clearness, reality, and practical activity of 
faith. Our faiths will be deeper convictions, working 
truths. Christians may believe fewer things, but they 
will do more and be better. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


HAVE observed enough the past week to fill The Chris- 
Iban Union with my letter; and, in my conceit, to make 
it interesting. And why not? Is not this the Hub? and is 
not this Christmas-tide? Things to be seen here and now 
put to fault all philosophies that are not Emersonian. As 
if to avenge the Miltonic travesty of the Holy Land cli- 
mate, It was the winter wild.” when Christ lay in his man- 
ger, the heavens the past week have been a kaleidoscope. 
of falling snow and frost, wind and cloud, vapor and 
fog, while your feet have eee in a mixture 


1 


the thermometer has darted up and down like a squirrel 


on a tree in chestnut time. But there has been no ap- 
parent thinning of the street crowds in consequence. 
As the Lady Arabella Johnson took the wilderness on 
her way to heaven, why should not all the world take a 
Boston Christmas on their way to the New Jerusalem ? 
Is it not Scriptural to bring presents? Why are not 
cards of exquisite art, and even all the toys of modern 
contrivance, as good to symbolize sentiments as gold 
and frankincense and myrrh? Our shop- windows 


and saloons and salesrooms are attractive with all that 


testhetic taste could design and wealth and competence 
and homely toil can purchase, even as heart-tokens and to 
satisfy the demands of fashion. There is a real hero- 
ism, too, in going shopping when the Christmas-tide is 
at its high flood ; for only Spartan valor, even in ladies, 
can push its way along the streets and into the shops. 
Go into Jordan & Marsh’s and look into the bewildered, 
dazed faces of women who have come to make the 
purchase of a year, lost amid profusion and jostled by 
the surging crowd! Who can keep a level head? No 
wonder the purchasers look as confused and discour- 
aged and feel as vexed as do a church committee 
which has been hearing candidates a year and six 
months, and havea bushel and three pecks of names 
left to preach through! 

Two things strike me with special force as | illustra- 
tions of the extremes to which we Americans swiftly 
rush. Breaking away from Puritan rigidity, and re- 
turning to a Christian observance of our Lord’s birth 
as a worshipful service and social memorial, the occa- 
sion is degenerating into a time for gift-making and 
esthetic display. Neither of these is harmful in itself 
when held in its subordinate place and in fit propor- 
tions; but now that both are becoming the be all and 
end all” of the anniversary of our world’s greatest and 
most glorious event, are they not both oppressive and 
corrupting in their tendency ? The best satire I have 
met on the current Sunday-school literature is that of 
the Rev. Daniel Butler, that we are in the dilemma of 
Zaccheus when he climbed into the tree; we cannot see 
Jesus ‘‘for the press.” It is a question of serious sig- 
nificance whether, after all our boasted Christian civil- 
ization, the manger is not a better place in which to find 
the Christ than our Christmas sanctuaries. Decora- 
tions, the emptying of theater musicians into church 
choirs, the swelling display, the gorgeous ceremonials 
the spectacular attractions, the rhetorical sermons—are 
not these largely of the knowledge which puffeth up,” 
rather than of the love which edifleth ? Is not our 
Christmas worship the worship of the esthetic more 
than of Him who came intoworld to save sinners ? 
How hard it is to find the meek and lowly Jesus” 
here! Without sweeping assertion, and recognizing 
much that is simple and Christlike in our worship, I 
yet believe that the strong current in Boston is toward 
the esthetic ideal; and while ‘‘the silken fetters of 
estheticism are grateful to the senses, they hold the 
soul no less firmly than the golden chains of mammon 
or the iron manacles of lust.” 

In the matter of making presents, the thing is becom- 
ing burdensome to many, custom laying upon them 


more than they can well bear; while fashion rushes in 


and takes away the rich significance of a suitable gift 
as the heart’s souvenir. You are solicited, in the name 
of Christ, and as a special recognition of his gracious 
love to you, to contribute presents to people whom you 
know not. It is the fashionable thing to do. Not to 
help the poor and needy, the sick and forlorn, but those 
who want to be remembered,“ and covet a gift for 
memory’s sake from those who have no occasion to re- 
member them. 

There are, of course, genuine currents of love, broad 
streams of charity, inspired by consecration to the Lord 
of love, flowing through these holidays, which make 
glad the hearts of thousands, and are well pleasing to 
Him who became incarnate that we might live with him 
on earth and in heaven. 

A thought which crowds with much force upon me at 
this time is the real significance of Christ's coming in the 
flesh, and which it seems to me is largely covered up by 
our theologies and conventionalities. Christ came to 
save us not merely from sin, but to righteousness ; to 
Himself. His work touches us first on the ethical side: 
our relations to law and to duty. He brings us, the mo- 
ment we know him, into those close personal relations 
with himself which set the currents of the moral life 
flowing through their normal channels in the life that 
now is. It occurs to me that the preaching of the day, 
while it is chaste and beautiful, does not touch the con- 
science, and rouse the moral nature of men to grand 
and heroic actions. I am not cynical; I am not 
pessimistic ; yet my outlook assures me that the weak 
side of the pulpit and the weak side of the church is in 
the realm of ethics. I do not believe that on the plane 
of morals ministers can point to their church members, 
in the mass, and say, Te are our epistles, known and 
read of men.” I do not think that church members 
can point to their pastors and say, ‘‘ Ye are our examples” 
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immoralities, though these are not wanting; but to the finer 
qualities of ethical life, which should be as reciprocal as 
the light and the optic nerve, the lungs and thecircumam- 
bient air. I have inquired of clergymen and of laymen 
whether they find now a marked distinction between 
those who are in church and those who are out, in their 
congregations, on the score of moral life. Of the re- 
spectable portions of the congregations, they say they 
cannot. I do not think it goes far in the business circles 
of Boston now simply to say of a man, He belongs to 
the church.” Not that there are not as true and pure 
men in churches as ever lived ; but the popular distinc- 
tion, on ethical lines, is not drawn parallel with church 
lines. Is not, then, the Gospel failing to do its primary 
work in the regeneration of character on the human side ? 
Here occurs the suggestion that possibly there may be phil- 
osophic basis for the satire on the ‘‘ other-worldliness ” of 
our religion. Has not the theory of reconciliation, as it has 
been preached, had to do with matters in the air more than 
with the every-day matters on earth? Has there not 
been a great deal of vague and impassioned preaching 
on the spiritual life as distinct from the ethical life? If 
I understand the Gospel doctrine of redemption, the 
point where it first touches our sinful nature is the 
moral law ; it sets us first in right ethical life with God 
and man, and then it perfects this life by discipline and 
trial ; and as we live purely in ethical relations we rise 
more and more into conscious spiritual union with God, 
and are conscious of our immortal hope, as grounded in 
our conscience. Now, I believe if the pulpit would 
begin and preach repentance unto pure morals ; preach 
the Gospel as Jesus preached it, sending truth searching 
through men’s conduct as light searches the darkness, 
holding them gently, yet firmly, to account with their 
consciences, and continue this style of preaching six 
months, they would find, first, repentance in their 


. churches that needs not to be repented of, and the mul- 


titudes without would begin to ask, ‘‘ What must we do 
to be saved? Christ lived himself into the world; his 
Gospel lived its way in its conflict with heathenism in 
the Roman Empire; and only as He becomes incarnate 
in the souls of individual men, the life of their lives, will 
the curse of sin roll from the earth, and the moral 
and spiritual relations between God and men be actual- 
ized. 

The Andover ‘‘ Review,” which appears this week, 
makes a good appearance ; and those simple souls who 
have supposed that it was started to advocate the doc- 
trine of a second probation ” will wonder what strange 
illusion they have seen in their alarm. It not only is 
readable, in the line of good literature, but it is good 
doctrine. In the article of Professor Jewett on the 
Norris foundation of Andover Seminary, he quotes from 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Thatcher, in which I find a 
sentence that is worthy of a wider application than the 
occasion which inspired it: If it be objected that Cal- 
vanism and Christianity are identically the same, then it 


seems to me that the principle of the objection would be_ 


to give the preference to Calvin over Jesus as a religious 
instructor, and to rob the latter of some honor and 
glory which I have considered as belonging to him over 
all his followers and teachers.” I think not infrequently 
it has occurred to many that Calvin and Edwards and 
the Pilgrims are unwittingly exalted above Jesus. 

Professor Sophocles, of Harvard University, who died 
recently, was a peculiar genius, of rare scholarship, par- 
ticularly pleased when he met one who could speak 
modern Greek, as Professor Groesnor, of Constantinople, 
when he was in this country some years ago ; was unmar- 
ried, and lived in rather an unkempt way in his room ; 
had a fondness for children and chickens, and by his 
oddity and worth was a sui generis character which will 
be remembered and missed. 

Boston this year is entertained largely by foreign 
ability : Henschel in music, Irving in the theater, Ar- 
nold and Hyacinthe on the platform; and there are 
scores of others who fill up the chinks of entertainment. 
In the matter of amateur pianists musicians say Boston 
easily leads the world : I quote Boston musicians, and 
shall hold them responsible if any one calls me to ac- 
count. In art, and becoming self-consciousness, the 
Hub challenges competition. 

—Boston Church Calendar : 


MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 31. 
onalists.—Pilgrim Hall, 10 A. 1. Systematic Benevo- 


Congreati 
lence. Address by the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, of Lowell. 


Baptists.—Tremont Chapel, 10 a.m.“ Week of Prayer. Opened 
by the Rev. O. P. Gifford. 
Methodists.—Wesleyan Hall. 10:30 A. x. The Color Line. Opened 


dy the Rev. Elijah Horr, of Chelsea. 


Universalists.—Wesleyan Hall, 10:45 a.m. Discussion on Spirit- 


ual Culture. 
OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


AST Tuesday evening witnessed the opening of 
Hammond Library Hall, corner of Ashland and 
Warren Avenues. This a fire-proof building, 49x66, with 
‘capacity for 48,500 volumes. Great care has been taken 
in its construction. and it is thought few library build- 
ings are more convenient or tasteful than me, The 


| basement story—10 feet high—contains the heating ap- 
paratus, and a fire-proof vault for the storage of valua- 
ble papers ; the first story—15 feet high—contains the 
reference library and the reading-room ; and the sec- 
ond story—28 feet high—will contain the main library. 
The materials used in the construction of the building 
are almost exclusively brown-stone, iron, and terra-cotta. 
The cost has been about $34,000, and has been met en- 
tirely by Colonel C. G. Hammond, who has been one of 
the most generous and enlightened friends that our Theo- 
logical Seminary has had. It was especially gratifying 
that he and Deacon Philo Carpenter, another generous 
contributor to the Seminary, were able, though advanced 
in years, to be present and take part in these dedicatory 
exercises. These exercises were of rare interest. Be- 
tween three and four hundred persons, representing all 
our churches, responded to the invitations of the profes- 
sors and directors to take part in them, and to see for 
themselves what money, skill, patience, and constant 
care can do in the way of securing a building that is to 
be perfectly adapted to the wants of a = for a great 
public institution. 


The attendance at the Seminary is a little larger than 
last year. And the prospects are that it will gradually 
increase till it equals or surpasses the attendance at the 
older and more famous institutions East. The midwin- 
ter examinations, which have just been held, show that 
the classes have received very thorough instruction, and 
from as competent men as can be found anywhere in the 
country. The German department, which was opened 
last year as an experiment, has been continued this year, 
and is to become a special feature of the institution. The 
department is under the care of Professor Zimmerman, 
and instruction is given both in German and English. 
The great demand for German ministers, and thoroughly 
trained ministers, to labor among the Germans of our 


Western States has compelled the directors to make an 


attempt to fit young men for this work. Judging from 
the interest the opening of this department has excited, 
it was not opened a day too soon. No young man, 
American or German, who thinks of settling in the 
West can find a better place to pursue his theological 
studies than here in Chicago. He has not so large a 
library as at Yale or Andover, but books will soon come. 
We have something which they have not—an immense 
city full of mission schools, and of children not yet 
gathered into these schools, in which they may pre- 
pare themselves by earnest Christian work, while stu- 


ministerial life. 

Friday evening we celebrated Forefathers’ Day. A 
brilliant assembly, consisting of invited guests from 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and representing our col- 
leges and our leading churches, together with the most 
thoughtful members of the Chicago churches, filled Cen- 
tral Music Hall to listen to an address by the Rev. 
James T. Angell, President of the Universityjof Mich- 
igan, on the characteristics of Puritanism, and its in- 
fluence upon our present civilization. The President 
used the word Puritanism as applicable to the ideas and 
influence of the Pilgrims as well as of the Puritans, and 
sought to bring out in his address the ideas which 
ought to live through all time. Freely admitting the 
defects of Puritanism, he still found it full enough of ex- 
cellencies to command our admiration. In analyzing its 
nature, he emphasizes five factors in its composition: 
1. The Puritan had an intense desire to do the will 
of God. 2. He believed profoundly that the will of 
God is revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 3. He believed 
in a severe simplicity and a lofty spirituality of wor- 
ship. 4. Puritanism carried in its bosom the germs 
of civil liberty. 5. The Puritan believed in the diffu- 
sion of education, and taxed himself to secure it. Loy- 
alty to these principles produced a godly, steady, and 
intelligent individualism.. This individualism, which 
in the State is regulated liberty, is a living thing of 
the living present, and for these three reasons: 1. It 
helps men, by following the method of Christ and 
helping man. 2. The system to which it belongs 
has the power, as Roman Catholicism has not, to 
work itself free from its errors, and (8) to assimilate 
to itself what is helpful and right. This meager 
summary is only a hint of a very elaborate, care- 
fully prepared, and eloquently delivered address—an 
address in every way worthy of. the man who delivered 
it, of the audience which heard it, and of the theme 
which called it forth. 

Appropriate resolutions on ‘the virtues of the New 
England ancestry and the wisdom of imitating those vir- 
tues were read; and congratulatory telegrams were re- 
ceived from Boston and San Francisco. E. W. Blatch 
ford, Esq., presided, and Dr. Goodwin read the Script- 
urec and offered prayer. 

The exercises were deeply interesting throughout, and it 
is to be hoped that the observance of ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day” 
will hereafter be a custom with us, and in all the great 


centers of the West. John Robinson’s noble words 


were on the right of the platform: I am verily per- 


dents, for the better discharge of the duties of their 


truth yet to break forth out of his holy Word.“ Oppo- 
site them were Mr. Lowell's lines: 
Wo ourselves must pilgrims be, 
Launching our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea.“ 
Over the platform was the prophecy of William Brew- 


ster, uttered in March, 1621: ‘‘Generations to come 
shall look back to this hour and say, Here was our 
beginning as a people. These were our fathers.” - 

If the exercises were remarkable for any one thing, 
it was for the catholicity of their spirit, the readiness 
on the part of the orator to recognize the weaknesses 
and defects of Puritanism as well as its excellencies, 
and a hearty recognition of the fact that Puritanism 


is progressive, as tolerant of new truth as it is con- 


servative of the old. 
C December 22, 1888. 


INAND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

EVER was a more sheepish-looking set of men 

than the Republican Senators on Tuesday. They 
were voting out the Democratic officials of the Senate 
and putting in theirown men. Beck scored them un- 
mercifully. He read extracts from speeches made by 
Anthony, Conkling, and Hamlin, in 1879, when the 
Democrats made a clean sweep. He called the Repub- 
licans hypocrites,canting civil service reformers, and every 
other harsh name he could think of. Senator Sherman 
was challenged to reply, and only deigned to say that the 
Democrats would have done as badly. Hawley, Hoar, 
Edmunds, and Harrison writhed, and then voted with 
their party. Saulsbury struck the tenderest chord. He 
asked the Republicans why they proposed to turn out 
Dr. Bullven, the chaplain, who had prayed for them 
diligently for two years, and substitute another clergy- 


man. He queried whether their civil service reform 


notions demanded that one of their particular politics 
should lead them in prayer. Do you suppose that Mr. 
Hoar or General Hawley can stand up with any grace 
now and preach about civil service reform with the 
record of Tuesday staring them in the face? What 
excuse can they give for turning out a chaplain to whom 


the $600 paid each year was a great item, and putting in 


another clergyman, simply because he is a Republican ? 
Every one in the galleries sympathized with the Demo- 
crats, not because they were more virtuous than their 
opponents, but simply because, for the nonce, they hap- 
pened to be right. Take the Keifer episode and the 
affair in the Senate, and they prove that the Republicans 
in Congress need still further discipline before they will 
realize that the day of bossism and spoils is passing 
away. 

By the way, the Civil Savin Association of Boston 
has asked Messrs. Long and Ranney to explain why they 
voted for Keifer. They have made a lame explanation, 
to the effect’ that they considered it a small matter and 
not worth while to make a fight over. Of course this is 
a very weak answer, but it is the best they could make. 
Perhaps the funniest thing about the Keifer issue is that 
now he claims to be a civil service reformer, and refers 
to Mr. Dorman B. Eaton for a certificate to that effect, 
which Mr. Eaton cheerfully grants. So the Congressman 
endeavors to hoodwink the people, but it is not for long. 
The people, once in two years, get a chance to be heard; 
and then they are very free with their servants. I am 
afraid that the Republicans, in the first three weeks of 
the session, have not helped their party, nor attracted 


to it the great mass of independent voters the country 


over. 

Could anything have been more grotesque than the 
fiasco at Matthew Arnold’s lecture here this week? Sec- 
retary Chandler presided. To Mr. Arnold’s surprise, 
at the close of the lecture, Mr. Chandler called upon va- 
rious men in the audience to criticise what had been said. 
He called upon that sublime man in politics,” William 
Walter Phelps, upon Dr. Loring, and the Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Hale spoke but briefly, and the 


others more at length, though each took occasion to say 


that he did not wish to criticise Mr. Arnold. Dr. 
Loring completed Mr. Arnold’s bewilderment by slid 
ing over and assuring him of his good wishes by shaking 
hands before the audience. Then Fred. Douglass was 
called upon by the agile Secretary of the Navy, and 
made a little speech. Senator Bayard and other gentle- 
men were so disgusted with the whole operation that they 
left the hall ; while, to cap the climax of the vulgarity, 
Mr. Chandler called for a vote of thanks to Mr. Arnold. 
That gentleman is free in expressing his mortification at 
the position in which he was put, for he did not hire the 
hall and charge for admission to give Mr. Chandler and 
Dr. Loring an opportunity to take issue with the points in 
his lecture. He regards it as in very bad taste, and is 
more than ever confirmed in his opinion that many 
Americans are altogether lacking in the first essentials of 
deportment. His experience will furnish him with 


material for an essay about the manners of our public 
men. Mr, Chandler says it was a joke. Think of guy- 
: ing a gentleman when presiding at his lecture, and 
2 Jau have an ides of the-sense of humor which api- 
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mates the American politician's bosom. Still, you 
would hardly associate Mr. Edmunds or Mr. ‘Bayard 
with such an act. 

Some of the ladies in Washington ‘Mate started a 
Woman’s Exchange. It is a little store where poor 
women bring all kinds of handiwork to be sold ; the 
association charging a small per cent. for rent and ex- 
penses. You will find there some exquisite things in 
embroideries. They sell so cheaply that the work must 
be but poorly paid for. Yet even so much is a boon to 
those who contribute the articles. To be a woman, with 
no means of support except by one’s own labor, is a hard 
lot, as woman’s work is paid for. No wonder they are 
discouraged. In Washington, the great haven for 
women is to get a place in a department. They pay $900 
a year, which is very nice. But Iam bound to say that 
the departments are not places where one would want his 
sister to be. The morale has improved of late years; 
and there is great room for improvement. When a 
woman’s support is dependent entirely upon the will of her 
“influence” in the shape of a Congressman or some public 
official, her position is not an enviable one: If civil 
service reform is needed anywhere it is for the protection 
of the hundreds of women in Government employ. I 
know cases where they submit to insults rather than lose 
their places. But what can they do? They must live, 
and the Woman’s Exchange shows how poorly equipped 
our women are to support themselves. 

In the new Senate five-sixths of the members are lawyers, 
Of the ‘thirteen others, Hill, Jones, and Fair are mining 
kings; Mahone and Don Cameron are railroad men ; 
Anthony is an editor, Aldrich a grocer, Sawyer a lum 
ber king; Sabin, Merrill, and or have been 
in business. 

In the point of education, only twenty-seven are col- 
lege graduates, while eleven have only a common-school 
education. Sewall and Jones, of Florida, never went to 
school. Sewall got his learning in the forecastle of a 
merchant’s vessel, and Jones while working ut a shoe 
bench. Don Cameron and Bayard occupy seats occu- 
pied by their fathers. Saulsbury's and Butler's were 
formerly held by their uncles. Palmer, the new Senator 


from Michigan, recalls that his father was once a Senator. . 
or less elaborate and ingenious, are made to reconcile 


from Vermont. 

A Massachusetts politician tells me that the Republican 
State Committee spent $80,000 this year to beat Butler. 
That doughty warrior expended $150,000 against Robin- 
son, and has already begun his campaign for next year, 
when he will run for Governor again. It will be his 
sixth race, and so far only once has he scored a victory. 
That is a poorer average than most men achieve. Butler 
was here last week, consulting with Democratic poli- 
ticians. He tells them that he will be a candidate for 
President in 1884. 


Congress has adjourned for the holidays. The first 


six weeks thus go absolutely for nothing. The Repub- 


licans can do nothing, and the Democrats want to make 


no mistakes. The lobbies are arriving in large force, and 


when Congress gets together one or two things will be 


put through. The first is the extension of the bonded 
whisky period. There is $100,000,000 of capital inter- 


ested in this. Its agents want the bonded period for 
whisky lengthened two years. Thatis, they find that they 


have an overstock of 50,000,000 gallons in whisky, and 


they want exemption from paying their taxes. Before the 
two years are over they expect a Democratic adminis- 
tration, and then the abolition of any excise on whisky. 


For unblushing effrontery no proposition ever surpassed | 
this, and yet it will pass. Why? Because the whisky | 


1 will put $200,000 into the 1 


fund in 1884. 

The Republican Committee met b since my last 
letter. On the surface everything was calm. The 
undercurrents were suggestive. All the candidates’ re- 
fuse to avow themselves as such, bearing in mind how 
Hayes and Garfield slipped in. Blaine is not in the 
field. So he tells his intimate Maine friend. Arthur 
is. Blaine will see that Arthur is beaten. The Blaine 
districts in northern New York are already being in- 


structed to send anti-Arthur delegates. Logan will have 


a strong following. Allison, Harrison, Edmunds, wil) 
have support. Mr. Arthur-will thus be killed off, foritis 
not possible to discover any positive strength in him. Then 
comes a wrangle. A new man is to be selected. What 


an opportune moment for Blaine’s lieutenants! They 


will be ready for the emergency. Arthur and Blaine 
are out. Logan and Arthur are no longer congenial. 
The fight has begun, in a decorous way, to be sure, but 
none the less certainly. How will it result? does any 
one ask. The shrewdest men in Washington would say 
—a Western man, perhaps Robert 
Gresham, or Harrison 
This letter is entirely political,’ iene Washington is 
interesting for little else besides politics, the army, and 
the navy. In the military the good men do nothing 
worth writing about, and the gamblers and drunkards 
are not very edifying themes. Polities are always inter: 
esting, especially for the next few months, so I make 

* 
December 22 1888, 


TO-MORROW. 


Br C. R. Dorr. 
i I. 
STERIOUS One, inscrutable, unknown, 
A silent Presence, with averted face 
Whose lineaments no mortal eye can trace, 
And robes of trailing darkness round thee thrown, 
Over the midnight hills thou comest alone! 
What thou dost bring to me from farthest space, 
What blessing or what ban, what dole, what grace, 
I may not know: Thy secrets are thine own ! 
Yet, asking not for lightest word or sign 
To tell me what the hidden fate may be, 
Without a murmur, or a quickened breath, 
Unshrinkingly I place my hand in thine, 
And through the shadowy depths go forth with thee 
To meet, as thou shall lead, or life, or death ! 


II. 
Then, if I fear not thee, thou veiléd One 
Whose face I know not, why fear I to meet 
Beyond the everlasting hills her feet 
Who cometh when all Yesterdays are done ? 
Shall I, who have proved thee good, thy sister shun ? 
O thou To-morrow, who dost feel the beat 
Of life’s long, rhythmic pulses, strong and sweet, 
In the far realm that hath no need of sun— | 
Thou who art fairer than the fair To-day 
That I have held so dear, and loved so much— 
When, slow descending from the hills divine, 
Thou summonest me to join thee on thy way, 
Let me not shrink nor tremble at thy touch, 
Nor fear to break thy bread and drink thy wine 


IS SCIENCE THE CAUSE OF SKEPTICISM? 
By Prorgssor T. S. D. D. 


T is quite the fashion nowadays to hold science re- 
sponsible for all the skepticism that walks abroad 
like a shadow at noonday. And endless attempts, more 


Science and Religion. This view seems to us.exceed- 
ingly superficial. The true cause of skepticism is not 
to be found in scientific knowledge ; it lies far deeper. 
We do not forget that some distinguished scientists are 
open infidels, that others are materialists clearly and 
positively, and that a few are atheists either avowed or 
implied. But until it is shown that there is a real, log- 
ical relation between science and skepticism, the fact that 
certain advocates of science are unbelievers proves 
nothing. Julius Cesar was a military genius and a states- 
man, but he was an atheist ; do we reason, therefore, 
that a genius for war and statesmanship leads to athe- 
ism? Pope Leo X. was distinguished for his literary 
and artistic tastes, as Strauss was for his critical and 
theological speculations ; but who thinks of attributing 
the former’s infidelity to his tastes or the latter’s atheism 
to his life-long study of theology? You do not assail 
philanthropy and sacred learning as the mother of relig- 
ious errors because one could name a multitude of phi- 
losophers and sacred scholars who have forsaken the 
strait and narrow path of heavenly truth and fallen 
into wandering mazes, lost. The correct conclusion is, 
rather, that what a man believes or disbelieves is 
determined more by the spirit that is in him than 
by the particular avocation he may happen to pur- 
sue. If his spirit be skeptical he will use whatever 


ley did poetic conceptions and imagery, and Kue- 
nen now does Biblical criticism, as the fit materials out 
of which to construct the fortifications and citadel of 
infidelity and atheiam. 

This spirit is often connected with what the Bible 
calls an evil heart of unbelief. It it as true as sad that 
our Lord’s description still applies to vast masses of 
people. They love darkness rather than light becauae 
their deeds are evil. The wish to enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of their worse propensities without the fear of 
righteous retribution is the father to the thought that 
there is no God who will call the culprit to strict ac- 
count: After a man’s moral intuitions have been stifled 
and his conscience destroyed by his appetites and lusts, 
or by the passions of avarice. worldly display, and the like, 
it is easy for him to adopt the skeptical conclusions of 
some freethinker as his own; and nothing pleases him 
better than to shield his moral depravity from the just in- 
dignation of a holy Judge behind the name of some 
famous scientific giant. Having made himself bad, he 
now strives to justify, or at least to palliate, his badness 
by any theoretical delusion which promises to quiet 
those distressing apprehensions that will, somehow, in 
spite of all he can do, arise out of his moral nature—that 
promises to give him peace. Thus his claim that science 
made him an infidel is the thinnest of shams. Back of 
the mask of scientific results in which he parades, often 
with ostentatious demonstration, you detect the gleam- 


jing eye of sin, and that reveals the true cause of his 


Another source of so-called scientific skepticism may 
be sought in preoccupation. If a man allows his ear to 
be so filled with the din of secular knowledge that he 
has neither the time nor inclination to give a listening 
moment to the still, small voice of God within his soul, 
it is hardly to be expected that he will recognize God in 
the thunders of nature without. Intense absorption in 
one department of knowledge may close the eye com- 
pletely against both the interest and evidences of 
other departments. Here was the secret of Darwin’s 
indifference to religion and semi-atheism. In that mel- 
ancholy letter of his replying to certain inquiries on 


in delicate health, and have not time to answer your 
questions fully, even assuming that they are capable of 
being answered at all,” etc. He had gone through life to 
the very verge of eternity, and yet had never found 
time to examine the one transcendent theme. His 
scientific investigations consumed every energy and 
demanded every hour. Preoccupation kept him from 
thinking about the immortality of the soul and the ex- 
istence of a God: and that was all the relation there 
was between his science and skepticism. In the same 
way, preoccupation with earthly affairs shut the door of 


evidence in favor of our Lord's divinity in the face of 


such a great mind as Benjamin Franklin. I have,” 
he confessed in his old age, ‘‘some doubts as to his 
divinity,. though it is a question I never dogmatize upon, 
never having studied it.” Plainly good old honest Ben- 
jamin had no right to an opinion ; but what shall we say 
in regard to his acting and arguing throughout his 
younger manhood just as if he had studied the question 
and had come to a rational and well-weighed conclusion 
upon it! Many a loud advocate of skepticism would, 
if pushed with critical questions, give no better account 
of himself than Darwin and Franklin. Their errors are 
the logical result of profound neglect or of undue haste, 
though they are not always frank or honest enough to 
confess ignorance; and their opinions, to which so 
much importance is attached as coming from great 
scientists, have thus no scientific relation, significance, 
or value at all. : 

A third source of doubt lies in the intellectual pride 
and conceit of the doubter. God designed man to be- 
come a truth-seer only by a conscientious and loving 
nourishment of his moral faculties. If, now, he 
sets out to use these faculties only as a means of 
self-display, and of tickling his vanity by winning brill- 
iant applause, he may startle others by his destructive 
theories, and will finally forfeit his own capacity to dis- 
cover eternal truth. It was, for example, Hume’s boast 
on one occasion that he threw out his skeptical specu- 
lations only for the entertainment and amusement of the 
learned and metaphysical world.” What a shameless 
confession this, and how representative in its character ! 
In exactly the same spirit some scientists of our day 
seem to engage in skeptical discussions—not for the sake 
of truth alone, but rather for showing off their own 
splendid abilities in devising original yet highly plausible 
systems antagonistic to old notions, and especially to 
Biblical doctrines. The fame of a heretic is absolutely 
courted, and the odiwm theologicum is their dainty delight. 
The semblance of a crown of martyrdom on their 
heads makes their books sell, and gathers enormous lect- 
ure fees for their pockets. But this intellectual vanity, 
this desire to stun the world with novel views, or a 
novel defense of old heresies, is moral suicide. Hume 
followed it until, by hisown lamentable confession, he 
became absolutely incapacitated to discern the difference 
between truth and error; and he concluded at last that 
no one opinion was any more probable than any other 
other.” Such a dismal end may indeed be reached 
through philosophic speculations or scientific negations ; 
but the seeing eye will recognize that end as already pre- 
figured in the intellectual pride of the poor victim at the 
beginning, just as the oak lies inwrapped in the germ of 
the acorn. And because a Haeckel forges the iron of 
science into a dagger with which to stab Christianity, let 
us not blame the iron, but rather the forger. Haeckel is 
an atheist plainly, but his science is not. Possessed of 
the same spirit, he would have converted Biblical criti- 
cism, had he occupied a theological chair, into a weapon 
against Jesus and hischurch. The love of speculation 
for its own sake never made a truth-seeker, and much 
less a truth-finder. 

A fourth cause of skepticism arises from a candid and 
sincere disposition to push inquiries to the bottom of 
things, so as to eliminate the false from the true, and to 
know assuredly just what to hold. Descartes is the finest 
representative of this disposition. ‘‘ I doubt,” was his max- 
im, ‘‘ in order that I may believe.” That is, he would not 
accept a doctrine on the mere authority of some one’s 
ipse dizit, but would search and test the evidences of 
it for himself, and thus come to an intelligent and well- 
grounded conviction which he could rationally defend. 
The Apostle Thomas showed the. same commendable 
spirit when he demanded the proofs for himself of his 
Lord’s resurrected body. ‘This demand was perfectly 
consistent with a reverent attitude of soul, and was, in 


fact, preliminary to his exclaiming, with tremendous ear 
nestness of conviction, My Lord and my God |” John 


religion, he says; I am very busy, and am an old man 
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Forster, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and many others have 
been troubled with similar doubts and have battled hon- 
estly, fearlessly, and with ultimate triumph against them, 

The world owes an immense debt of gratitude to these 
brave and guileless children of the truth ; but it often 
happens that while they are passing throughathe transi- 
tion stages they may be led honestly to misappropriate 
scientific and other knowledge in such a way as to do 
mischief. Whoever, led by the bold, destructive assump- 
tions of such a lusty champion against the ‘‘ myths of 
the Bible” as Huxley, allows himself to doubt too soon, 

and then hurries to proclaim his doubts, may find reason 

to repent, but often not, alas! until his doubts have gone 
like poisoned arrows into other less earnest souls. Now 

the fact that there are so many of these honest doubters 
in the world, and the fact that so many persons are 

studying science, unite to bring doubt and science into 

constant fellowship; but the association is incidental 

rather than causal. A knowledge of the natural sciences 

is no more skeptical than a knowledge of history, or 

languages, or art, or political economy, or anything else, 

Any realm of light can be transformed into darkness ac- 

cording to the will of the spirits that play in it. Astron- 

omy and chemistry have often been perverted into ay- 

guments against the creative presence and power; but‘ 
Sir Isaac Newton found the starry heavens luminous 

with sublime manifestations of God, and Faraday—the 

greatest of chemists—saw in every reaction of the labora- 

tory a new call to worship a revealed Maker and Provi- 

dential Ruler of the atoms. Away, then, with this notion 

that a study of nature conducts to the awful and appall- 

ing abyss of atheism and kindred errors! It all means 

no more than what Charles Kingsley finely expressed 

when he said: The eye sees only what it carries with 

it the power of seeing; that is, if the spirit of Mephis- 

topheles be behind the eye it will discover a devil in 

science, but if the spirit of Christ be behind the eye it 

will recognize God in science and everywhere else, 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 


By Mary Gay HumPpareys. 


IZE is not usally one of the first considerations in a 
statue. But that this is the case in the Bartholdi 
statue of ‘‘ Lyberty”—as the placards everywhere in Paris 
announce may be inspected by ticket—does not imply 
that more artistic considerations are wanting. The size, 
however, demands a certain method of construction that 
is not only novel and interesting, but a triumph in 
mechanics. Although the statue is put together only as 
far as the waist, it overtops all the surrounding buildings, 
and furnishes a guide to the stranger hunting tl«: ateliers 
much more definite than the directions enface, devite et 
gauche, etc., of the casual passers-by. This, with the 
head and hand holding the torch already cast, is placed 
outside the ateliors. Certainly one can form but an im- 
perfect idea of the statue asa whole seen in this way, 
but the lines seem simple and strong, and the broad, low- 
browed, calm face an admirable typo. Of this, later, we 
will all have the opportunity of judging. But no one 
can have an idea of what an immense undertaking this 
has been who has not seen the statue under way. Within 
the vast inclosure is an array of scaffolding, laths, plaster, 
copper, and workmen with trowels, saws, hammers, and 
various unchristened implements. It is an interior the 
gloomy recesses of which would delight a Rembrandt ; 
but the sound of its saws and the hammering of the 
copper might frighten away all except the deaf, or those 
brought up in a boiler-shop. 

Here are. the different parts of the statue, 1 different 
states of construction, and each as unlike its finished 
state as the mind can suggest. Apparently they have 
no relation to anything on the earth nor in the waters 
under the earth. 

The work began with the three sehen of different 
sizes, in plaster, which have been made, the last being in- 
creased four times for the final work. The modeling is. 
done in sections. But before this can be done the gen- 
eral form of the section is constructed out of wooden 
beams and laths. Where the drapery is to overlay, this is 
strengthened by small pieces of wood almost like mosaics, 
of every size and shape, filling in the crevices, which 
otherwise are simply filled in with mortar. This car- 
pentry work furnishes the base for the modeling. 

That part of the arm which holds the tablet lies on the 
ground, and looks like a huge wooden sngke in distorted 


writhings. A scaffolding is built about it which supports 
the men who pour on it pails of mortar, and are modeling 


the drapery. A much more difficult operation takes place 
after the modeling, when the plaster has hardened. The 
drapery of the statue is not cast in'the ordinary way. 
In fact it is not cast at all, since the weight of metal in 
so large a work would make the handling of it impossible. 
The drapery is all hammered, and when finished, how- 
ever massive the folds appear, the metal! * never over a 
quarter of an inch thick. | jf. sult 
It would be impossible to tie ‘into 
shape over the plaster. ‘Accordingly, ontside of the 
model, a framework is constructed, which fits, as far as 
human means can eft ity ito every teid ot the rw 


Led 


pery. To do this implies the use and the bandling of an 
infinite number of small pieces of wood, each of which 
has to undergo special adaptation. In order to give an 
idea of the immense amount of labor involved, I may 
say that on a small piece of drapery, one of the hanging 
sleeves, two men have been engaged for three month. 
After this framework has been constructed as nearly as 
possible corresponding to the model, the different points 
are again verified, and, when varying, are remedied by 
the necessarily slow process of special work with ham- 
mer and chisel, taking from or adding to. When the 
framework is sufficiently accurate, the copper plates are 
placed on it and hammered into shape. When this is 
satisfactorily done they sre carried to the forge and the 
roughnesses smoothed out, when the process of veri- 
fication is again undergone. Thus there are five states 
the work on the large statue has undergone. 

But this is not all. The plates must be riveted to- 
gether, and when added to the statue as erected in the 
yard, bands of iron are forged, fol! wing the involutions 
of the metal, to bind and strengthen the plates. The 
final touches will not be given unti! the statue is in place. 
At present the rivets are all visible, and must be re- 
moved, since the statue will be shipped in sections. But 
wher ft na‘sy erected, by a process of annealing, the in- 
terse ons which the rivets now disclose will disappear 
aud the work appear as one whole. The entrance to the 
statue is under the upturned right foot, the size of which 
suggests nothing so trivial as a door. This when, the 
statue is in position, will lead to the elevator intended to 
convey visitors to the uplifted arm, whence a staircase 
leads to the torch and its surrounding balcony. The 
inclosure served as a banqueting hall where M. Bar- 
tholdi recently gave a breakfast to twenty-five persons. 

The principal feeling an inhabitant of New York must 
have in seeing the statue, the busy workmen, the en- 
thusiastic artist, and the really vast labor the under- 
taking has entailed, is shame and mortification at the 
indifference with which so friendly and munificent a gift 
has been received at home. It is this which really 
makes him so silent and apparently unresponsive, and 
not constitutional sulkiness, as the guide may infer. 

The money here has not been raised easily. But it has 
been raised. Lotteries and all manner of devices have 
been resorted to to complete the amount. But, as M. 
Bartholdi observed, the Americans have begun where 
the French ended—an allusion to the contemplated Loan 
Exhibition. 

There is a great deal of sentiment in the French concern- 
ing the alliance of the two countries in 1776, and in what 
they consider their corresponding republican attitudes to- 
day, of which the Statue of Liberty is the symbol. But, as 
a shrewd young sculptor says, we seem to have all the sen- 
timent, and you will have the statue. The cat is pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire, and the monkey will eat 
them. This it is to be hoped the French as a nation 
will not discover. It is still possible to keep the statue at 
Paris, where it may retain significance for a time, at least, 
until some new régime sends it to join the other disen- 
throned statues, of which France ** now so large and 
impartial a collection. 

But a short time ago it was runtoved that a number of 
the officers of the American navy had offered their ser- 
vices to. China in /’affaire Tonquin. The Paris journals 
innmediately suggested that the Statue of Liberty be 
ovected on the Buttes Montmartre instead of sending it 
to a country so ready to forget the affection of the 
French Republic for her * on the new continent. 

Paris, November 18. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE LABOR- 
ING CLASSES. 


A ‘LONGSHOREMAN’ 8 PERSONAL. EXPERIENCES. 


By GRORGE J. Mawson. 


HE man who told the following story was a Scotch- 
man, apparently about fifty years of age. He 
was smooth-faced, thin of feature, very solemn, and he 
spoke with great earnestness, especially when he came 
to talk about the churches. 
I was born at Fifeshire, in Scotland,” he said, and 
I am a seaman by trade. I went on an English man-of- 
war when I was twelve or thirteen years old, stayed two 
years and a half at that then I ran away from them at 
Prince Edward’s Island—deserted, that is, proper—and 
sailed from the United States, off and on, until the last 
eight years, when I have been a “longshoreman. As a 
seaman, I was getting twenty-five dollars a month, but 
ships got so few and wages so low (twenty-five dollars a 
month wouldn’t support a man’s family) that I gave 
that up. 8 
make ten dollars a week, on the average, and that 
is better than tlie general average of Jongshoremen, be- 
cause my boss gives me, he says, as much work as he 
possibly can. Sometimes I make twelve dollars in a 
week, but then often I am left idle, sometimes for a 
couple of months at a stretch. Some men don't make 


over six dollars’ week’! but some make twenty and“ 


eightecn Golan, ‘anid, ‘then again, some make 


dollars. 211 
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Our work, you know, is paid by the hour—here, 
forty cents an hour; the hours commence on the even 
and the half. You may work fifteen minutes over the 
half, or the hour, but you get no extra pay for it. You 
may be. through your job before the time is up, then 
they give you something else to do—sweeping the deck, 
may be. If there is any mistake in the time, you have 
got to take the time. If you don’t take it they leave 
you out in the next job, and you set your nose to the 
curbstone. 

The work is terrible. Two men share 2,500 (pounds) 
on the docks. Cattle is nothing to it. A man won’t 
abuse his horse, because he can’t buy another one; 
but he can go out on the street and get another man. 


Men carry different weights, but they have to hump 


flour all the way from 140 to 315. They will carry bags 
of salt weighing 224, carry them up a scale at an angle 
of 45 degrees, until they are twenty-one sacks high. 
Each man carries a sack, and has to keep histime. I 
have, a hundred times, worked thirty-six hours. I have 


stood two nights and three days, never off my feet. There 


ain't no other men drove worse than longshoreman are 
when they’re working. A laborer on the street has got 
it easier. There's five or six bosses to drive and curse 
and damn them, and you’d think sometimes it was pan- 
demonium. 

In Liverpool men are not hired by the hour. If a 
man is taken at all, it is for a quarter of a day: if he is 
over the quarter, it is for half a day; and that would be 
much better. You fancy a man standing on West Street 
of a cold, frosty day, waiting for somebody to pick him 
up for an hour. If I step in a place like this (a liquor 
saloon) to warm myself by the stove, just in that minute 
I may lose that chance. But if there was some system 
whereby we would know when the work was, we could 
stay home by the fire and read. 

J am a married man, and have eight in my family; 
my three children are by a former wife. I pay 810 a 
month for rent; you can't get anything less. I have 
three rooms — three little pokes, you might call them. 
The kitchen is in the center, and there's water in that; 
one bedroom dark, the other light. The kitchen would 
be dark only for a window that goes into the light room. 
The place is not very hot in the summer because it faces 
north, but the people in the front are near the elevated 
railway ; there it is hot and noisy. 
lies on each floor. : 

„The landlords use longshoremen pretty good, but 
they passed a bill that anybody that didn’t pay up by 
the 10th was to get and go. Now I. don’t blame them 
for that. After I was with a landlord two or three 
months he would always trust me as long as I wanted 
him ; I would pay him just as soon as I could get it. 

In eating, we have to make soup and stews to make 
the meat go. And you can reach a pound of beefsteak 
for the husband, with a little for the children—and that 
very little—when you could not get five pounds of roas 
beef, and less than that won’t roast. My old woman knows 
that the old man must have some strength to work, and if 
has only twenty-five cents she will get a pound of 
beefsteak ; if she can’t get a pound, she will get half a 
pound ; and the children has got to take something—a 
piece of bread and butter. We would get roast beef if we 
could afford it, but there is to dress the children, and 
keep them in school. These clothes I used to wear when 
I went to the lodge (the Longshoremen's Union). I put 
them on to-day, for the simple teason that I could not 


afford to pay $1.50 for a pair of working pants. Only for 


striking a good week we would be naked. It is weed 
& good week that keeps us in good hopes. 

When night comes a man goes home, and you are glad 
enough to get there, no matter what kind of a home you 
have got, for you are fagged out. 
and day if the bosses want you to. I think we stay at 
home more generally than most laboring men. 

„„ Longshoremen, as a class, are fond of their beer. 
They do. drink whisky, but generally beer; it is 
cheaper; they get thirsty, and they can get more beer 
than anything else for the same money. But they are 
often idle for a spell, and as they say, ‘Satan finds some 
work for idle hands to do, the longshoreman sometimes 
gets in a few glasses, and goes on a spree. 

As to religion, I am of the Old School Presbyterian, 
but I haven't been to church in fifteen years. It would 
rest me to go to church, but I can’t keep up the style, 
and I wouldn’t go by anybody else worse looking. 
Everybody dresses so fancy going to church, that, if I 
should appear in the clothes I could shake up, I 
wouldn’t feel right sitting there. The consequence is, I 
stay at home. But fifteen years ago I went to the 
Sailors’ Church, and I took sacrament there. Nineteen 
out of twenty longshoremen are Catholics, and they go 
early Sunday morning in any style. For instance, I 
could go, if I belonged to that faith. I could get up 
and go to first mass, and nobody would pay any attention 


to what I had on me. But at half-past ten you would 


not like to go unless you had the proper clothes on you. 
The ehurch people seem to shun us. When I had 
my foot hurt, and was in the hospital, because they saw 


There are four fami- 


Tou must work night 
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pass me by, and I couldn’t help but feel it. They seem 
to shun longshoremen as a pest. Society seems to think 
it is the last grade of human nature, or whatever you 
call it. As for charity, it means help the rich, down 
with the poor. The church people expect you to be an 
angel. Instead of raisinga man up from the gutter, lift- 
ing his head—instead of lifting him up among his fellow- 
men and saying, Try to do right, do wrong no more,’ 
they keep saying, ‘ You've been a sinner, you’ve been a 
sinner.’ It is so in our hospitals, it is so in our churches, 
and that put me down on what is called Christianity. 

A reform the longshoreman needs in his work is to 
be paid by the day. You see they can'jerk us on a ves- 
sel—a hundred men—work.us like mules, then take us 
out of her (keeping us, may be, ten minutes overtime), 
and then discharge us. We daresn’t say a word, because 
if we give any back talk that is the end. 

„Then we should have a house to stay in and wait 
for work, where we could get a good cup of coffee at a 
small price, and have non-sectarian papers to read. No 
man can stand long on a corner, on the North River 
front, of a cold, frosty day, without perishing. The 
consequence is, he gets cold. If he comes in a place 
like this, and hasn’t much money with him, and hangs 
about the stove, they don’t like it. He naturally likes 
his smoke. Now, if they had this room, and just kept 
a fire there, and would let them smoke, but not drink, 
and let bosses that wanted men go in and hire them, and 
keep tea and coffee, it would be a grand thing. You 
don’t know how many deaths is caused by men standin’ 
on these corners, half-clothed, not well fed, waitin’ for 
a chance to earn food for their little ones. They come 
in here (in the liquor, saloon), and there ain’t a chair, 
because they don’t want them to sit down; they don’t 
want them to stand there unless they buy whisky or 
beer, and we are not able. We are ‘longshoremen—we 
can get out. There is no other place for them to go: 
they must stand and freeze on the sidewalk, or go in a 
liquor store. The consequence of going there is to spend 
their dinner money. They.might stand on the corner 
‘until they would freeze up, they could not get into a 
place without spending money. There is no human 
being that will stand on the corner and freeze if he has 
ten cents in his pocket, and if he knows he can come in 
this place and get a warm drink. You may ask why I 
don’t get a cup of coffee that costs me but five cents. I 
can get that, and go out; but if I come in here, and 


spend ten cents for à glass of whisky, I can stay for | 


two hours, and that is a great boon for a freezing man. 
There isn’t a convict in Sing Sing who suffers as much 
as the New York ’longshoreman in the winter season. 


CROWTHER AND THIRSK. 
en STORY IN FOUR PARTS. 


By AMELIA E. Barr. 
A 
“Those have most power to hurt us that we love: 
Me lay our sleeping lives within their arms. 27 
UCCESS is the one thing forever good: that success 
which is the reward of the self-helpful and the 
persevering; and, standing in Crowther Mill, Jonathan 
Crowther was not inclined to underrate either his own 
merits or the reward they had brought him. The 
* clickity-clackity ! clickity-clackity!” of the looms, the 
‘‘ whirr-r-r-ing ” of the belts and drums, and the hum. 
m-m-ing” of the great engine in the regions below, was 
the noblest of music in his ears. For Crowther was 
proud of his mill, and rather inclined to consider it as 
the veritable final cause of sheep and iron. . Were there |. 
not men on Australian plains and Tartar steppes and 
American prairies" and English hill-sides whose sole 
care was the wool which pred his constantly eraving 
machines 
The dusty daylight was loaded with a thousand subtle 
odors of oil and wool, and dyes, and the sunshine fell 
upon hundreds of webs, many colored and bright tinted, 
soft and glossy as silk, beautiful with curious devices 
and borders and reliefs. It fell, also, upon hundreds of 
‘‘ hands,” some of them ordinary enough, slipshod both as 
to mind and body; others bright, handsome, alert, and full 
of intelligence. The best workers were, almost without 
exception, women: rosy- cheeked Yorkshire girls, or the 
more intellectual Lancashire „hand, with her, wonder- 
ful gray eyes, long-fringed, bewitching, and full of feel- 
ing. The men had less individuality, and the long 
blue checked pinafore and cloth cap which all alike 
wore still further increased their uniformity. Each 
worker attended to two looms, and most of them were 
singing as they watched the shuttles, glide swiftly be- 
tween the webs, and the wefts slowly welding themselves 
to the warps, and Brewing into soft marines lus- 
trous alpacas. 
Crowther, standing within tha door-of 


ing room, Saw everything with a comprehensive eye. | 


He was fond of singing, and he listened with pleasure 
tothe clear, throstle-like warbling of aigirlin some ‘solo 
part. and the stirring chorus: ilifted by twenty voices 
around her. one of favorite 


(ve Ded fi it isd | 


touched him somewhat. 


He had no objection to hear 
the triumphant strains of ‘‘ Hallelujah to the Lamb” 
mingling with the clicking of the machinery and the 
clack of the wayward shuttles; he knew well that men 
and women who sing at their labor put a good heart 
into it. 

Nature has made many fine fellows in her time, and 
she meant Jonathan for one of them. He had a grand 
physique, good mental abilities, and a spiritual nature 
of quick and lofty sympathies. But when the spirit of 


fortune-making gets hold of a man it robs, in greater or 


less degree, all his faculties. So, though the hymn 
touched some sentiment far nobler than wool, wool was 
in all his thoughts as his eyes wandered down the long 
room. He had his hands in his pockets, but the attitude 
did not give him that air of indolent unconcern it gives 
to many men ; an observer would have been quite sure 
that he was only fingering his gold, as a stimulus to some 
calculation of profit and loss. It was strange that the 
process should have been going on even while he noted 
each loom, and let the melody of the hymn sink into his 
consciousness ; but it was, and Jim Boocock, his chief 
overseer, when he entered, knew it. 

‘‘Crowther, thou hed better close wi’ Dixon for them 
yarns, afore he lets them go to somebody else.” 

He's welcome to let them go to anybody but me, at 
that figure.” 

If thou hed thy wits about thee, thou would tak em.“ 

Jim, thou doesn’t know iverything: it might be wit 
to take em: but it will be wisdom to let em alone. Its 
a varry queer thing thou will meddle i’ my affairs ;” 
but even while uttering the half complaint, he put his 
hand on Jim’s shoulder and went out with him. They 
stood talking earnestly on the stone steps a few minutes; 
the overlooker, in his long checked pinafore and cloth 
cap, making a strong contrast to the master, in hand- 
some broadcloth and fine linen. And the subject of 
their conversation was singular, considering the place 
and the business relations of the two men. 

„Crowther, said Jim, solemnly, ‘‘ thou hesn’t been to 
thy class meeting in five weeks.” 

„And Tl not be there to-night, Jim.” 

„My word! but God hes a deal to do wi’ some folk 
before he can git ’em to do right.” 

„Why, ta knows I’m a bit bothered about my Eleanor 


and Antony Thirsk ; they don’t get on as well as might 


be, and I’m none going to fetch my family troubles to * 
class mee 

“Nay, I niver heard tell of it before. It sounds varry 
like uncommon nonsense. She's nobbut a child; it’s a 
queer thing if he’s letting her dispute wi’ him already.” 

Jim, thou art only a bachelor. There's no use tell - 
ing thee how women manage men in these days. Saint 
Paul himself would niver hev believed it.” 

Then Crowther walked away. There had been no 
profession of friendship, no ceremony at parting, but the 
whole tone and attitude of the two men toward each 
other indicated a sincere affection and perfect confidence. 
For the inequality between them was more artificial than 
real. Both had been born in the same little moorside 
village, and had shared together their boyish griefs and 
joys. Both had begun life in the same mill. Crowther 
had made money, married money, and become rich. 
Boocock had enough, and to spare; and if he had not 
been as successful in business, he had given his spare 
time to study, and become a favorite local preacher and 
class leader. So that, if Crowther was master in the 
mill, Boocock was in higher things the master’s leader 
and teacher. Each in his capacity spoke plain words 
to each other, but their mutual attatchment was as true 
and warm as in the days when they had trudged hand 
in hand to hard work, and shared their scanty meals. 

The mention of his daughter’s name changed the 
whole expression of Jonathan’s face, and as he climbed 
the steps to an upper weaving-room it grew dark with 
anger. Let him, if he dares,” he muttered ; “‘ he'll hev 
more an a lass to fight wi’ if he does.“ Then he opened 
a door, and looked down the rows of ponderous Jacquard 
looms, with their dangling yellow harness, and their 
silent, patient weavers. One loom stood silent, and at 
another, not far distant, a very handsome woman, was 
busily engaged. She did not look up as Jonathan en- 
tered ; but she was aware of his entrance, and her face 
flushed as he approached her. For a moment he watch- 
ed the different threads of the harness rising and 
falling as if to a tune; then he said softly, ‘‘ Thy brother 
‘is away again, Sarah ; now what will ta do about it ?” 
I can’t tell, master, till t time comes; then III do 
my duty, whativer it may be. Hev patience a bit longer 
wi’ him. ” ; 


Then it’s for thy sake ; I can tell thee that.” 


She made a slight negative motion of the head, and 
bent her face resolutely over the leaves and flowers 
growing with every motion of the shuttle. 

Jonathan ‘lien pa en. at the empty loom; the work in 
progress was tricate and beautiful design, and evi- 
of a master hand. He admired it heartily, 
and, catching Sarah’s glance watching him, he nodded back 
to her his approval of it. As he left the room, he looked 


once more at her’; and most men would have done the 


same. Not, perhaps, because of the perfect oval of her 


face, or of the charm of her lustrous gray eyes, but 
because such a loving, noble soul looked forth from them 
that one forgot whether the body was there or not. 


master one which she probably knew nothing of. But 
Jonathan remembered that he had loved the girl’s 


her to chapel, and tended the looms next her for two 
happy years. And he knew now that Sarah was very 
dear to him, though he had not suspected the love until 
it had become a part of his daily life and hope. 

For when Sarah first entered the mill it was as a child 
of ten years old, and many changes had taken place 
since. Jonathan, then on the road to fortune, had 
achieved success; and the one child that his wife had 
left him had been recently married to Anthony Thirsk, 
the young squire of Thirsk Hall, and one of the richest 
landed proprietiors in the county. Her fortune and 
future ware provided for, and Jonathan, yet in the prime 
of life, a handsome man, whose career was assured, hoped 
now to realize with the woman he loved the domestic 
happiness which had been his dream thirty years before. 
But in all our hopes there is generally some “why” 
or ‘‘if.” Sarah did not look at life through the same 
eyes as Jonathan. She loved with her whole soul a 
brother, who relied on her almost as he would have 
relied upon ‘a mother. And this youth had just those 
qualities which attach women with passionate strength 
to them. Handsome, gay, full of beautiful impossible 


| dreams, quite dependent upon her care and thought for 
every daily comfort, she yet loved him all the better for 


his weakness and his faults. True, when he chose to 
work, few could compete with Steve Benson. The 
loveliest designs grew under his fingers, and he had an 
equal facility in their execution. But he hated any 
employment which chopped his days into hours and 
minutes ;” and, above all, he hated the confinement and 
noise and smell of the mill. 

The trouble with Steve was one which ruins many a 
fair-promising life. Nature had made him to live with 
her, and to do his life’s duty in some of her free, open- 
air workshops, and ignorance and untoward circum- 
stances had tethered him to a Jacquard loom in a noisy 
mill. Sarah dimly understood something of this mis- 


‘take; but thirty years ago women were not accus- 


tomed to analyzing life and its conditions; they took it 
as it came, and thought it enough to follow their cate- 
chism and do their duty in that state of life into which 
it had pleased God to call them.” 

At six o’clock Sarah had reached the little cottage 
which she called home.“ It consisted only of three 
rooms, one down-stairs, and two smaller ones above 
it; but it was spotlessly clean, and well furnished. 
The flag floor was white as water and pipe-clay could 
make it; the steel fender shone and glinted in the 
pleasant blaze of the fire: there was a home-made 
hearth-rug, large and thick and many-colored, before 
it, and a little round table set with cups and saucers of 
a gay pattern; the kettle simmered upon the hob, and 
Sarah was kneeling before the fire toasting some slices 
of bread, when the door opened, and a dusty, laughing, 
handsome fellow entered. 

„My ‘word, Sarah! but I am tired, and thirsty, and 
hungry; eh, lass, but I’ve hed such a jolly tramp of it!“ 

‘* Wheriver hes ta been, my lad? Crowther was rare 
put out to find thy loom idle.” 

The last word was broken in two by a kiss, and ere 
Steve let her face slip from out his hands he stroked 
affectionately the smooth bands of black hair above it. 

„Been? Why, I’ve been all through Hesham woods, 
and down to t’ varry sea sands; and look’ee here, 
my lass!” Then he emptied his pockets on the rug 
beside her—shells, and bugs, and weeds, and all sorts of 
curious things. 

She could not say a cross word to him, he looked so 
happy, so ectly satisfied with his day’s doings. He 
passed over her remark about his loom as if it was a 
subject not worth speaking about, and began a vivid 
description of all he had seen and heard. She brought 
him a basin of water, and soap and a towel, and while he 
spattered and splashed, he was telling her, in interrupted 
sentences and with broken laughs, all his adventures. 

„There is no tea like thine, Sarah, and no tuaat 
either, lass; and when he had drained the pot and 
emptied the plate she made him more, and still listened 


toward the end of the meal, were wandering far from 
Hesham and the seaside. After it was over, and the 
house-place tidied, she went to her room to consult with 
her own heart. What was to be done with this loving, 
charming lad, who could neglect his work, and spend a 
whole day gathering shells and insects, seemingly quite 


‘unconscious that he was doing wrong? He had com- 


posed a piece of poetry, too, and Sarah was half-pleased 
and half-ashamed of it. She had allowed Steve to 
pursue his own way so long, and yet she was conscious 
that it contained elements of disaster which at some 
time would be beyond control. To-night, in spite of 


her apparent content, a question she had long put aside- 


There was an old tie between Sarah Benson and her 


mother, and carried her dinner-can, and gone with 


with apparent interest to his talk, though her thoughts, 
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presented itself peremptorily for answer. This road 
or that road —hich was it tobe? She did not distrust 
her own judgment, and she was a woman who, amid 
many counselors, would be very likely to follow ber 
own judgment; yet she wanted some one to advise her 
to do what she had already determined 10 do. 

She put on her best dress and bonnet, and went down- 
stairs. Steve was sitting in the chimney-corner serenely 
smoking a long clay pipe. On the table, at his elbow, 
there was a jar of tobacco, his violin, and his specimens. 
His face beamed with the luxury of anticipated pleas- 
ure; yet as soon as he saw that Sarah was going out, he 
said, ‘‘ Wait a bit, lass; I’m none too tired to walk wi’ 
thee.” 

‘* Nay, I won't hev thee, Steve. 
to-night, lad.” 

His nature was too easy and careless to ask, ‘‘ Where ?” 
He laid down his pipe, and took up his violin, and as she 
went up the street she heard him playing ‘‘ The Bonnie 
House o’ Airlie.” In some subtle way the strains made 
an unpleasant impression upon her, and she walked 
rapidly onward, never stopping until she reached a 
quarter of the town where there were no mills, but 
many squares and terraces of comfortable houses. She 
unfastened the gate of one set in a little garden, and 
went in. The main path was lined with holly-oaks of 
every color; and as she lingered to admire them, the 
front door opened, and an old lady called her. 

“Sarah! I saw you coming. Walk in.” 

Nay, but I was going round, Mrs. Allison. Is t’ 
minister in?“ 


I'm going by mysen 


Tes, he is in. There is nothing wrong, I hope, 
Sarah? 

Nay, I hope not. I want to tell him summat; 
that's all. 


Well, then, he is in his study. Go to him.“ 

It was not quite as easy to tell the minister her trouble 
as she had imagined it would be. She hesitated so 
much that he said: ‘‘ Sarah, you must be candid with 
me. I can't advise you on half lights. What is wrong 
with Steve?“ 

„He won't stick to his loom, sir, and he’s that fond o 
rambling about t’ country side that he might as well 
hev no home at all; and I’m feared Master Crowther 
will turn him off, and there’s no telling, then, what will 
be to do.” 

„Well?“ 

The master, sir—he likes me—and he hes spoken 
words that I might listen to, if I knew what to do about 
Steve,” 

Do you mean me to understand that Mr. Crowther 
has asked you to marry him ?” 

To be sure, I mean that. I’m a decent lass, sir, and 
he would say no wrong word to me.” 

Lou would be a very rich woman, Sarah, and could 
do a deal of good.” 

But not to Steve. There is no love between Steve 
and Crowther. If I married Crowther, Steve would go, 
I know not where to. He would niver hev bite, nor sup, 
nor day’s work from him; and Crowther would fret 
none if he thought I was rid o’ the charge o’ Steve.” 

And you think Steve needs you? 

IJ am varry sure he needs me. There's nobody loves 
him but me. I keep a home for him to come to when 
he’s tired out ; and if I didn’t listen to his poetry and his 
fiddling and his tales of a’ he's seen, why, he'd varry 
soon find public houses where he and his fiddle would 
be varry welcome; I’m sure o that, sir.“ 

Lou are right in that, — Now, do you love 
Jonathan Crowther? 

Nay, I think not. I know nowt about love ; but it 
seems to me I hev no heart for any one but Steve.” 

Then, if you are the good girl I take you to be, you 
will not marry a man you do not love; and you will 
stand by your brother so long as he needs your help out 
of sin and danger. Steve is not a bad lad; the things 
he likes are good things, if he does not neglect his duty 


him right.” 

Thank you, sir; I will do that, for sure.” 

As she went home, she bought a slice of ham for 
Steve’s supper ; and as he ate it, she talked to him of his 
poetry and specimens, until he was in his yery happiest 
humor; then she told him how Crowther had admired 
his work, and somehow made him feel that it would not 
be very hard to go back to it in the morning. And, 
Steve, she added, suppose we join t’ Building Society, 
and buy our own cottage. Then thou could hev a bit 
o' garden, and grow a’ t’ flowers thou likes best. If 
ta will stick to thy loom, it will be varry easy work, 
and I’m sure thou will hev t’ best garden i’ Heaton.” 

This idea charmed Steve. He would work every day, 


he would work over hours, for it; and in the glow of | 


this new hope he went to bed. Sarah, also, was full of 
rest and confidence, and as she went about her com- 
mon household tasks, Steve heard her cheerfully sing- 
„o Lord, how happy is the time 
When in thy love I rest ; 
When from my weariness I climb 
Ten to . tender breast, 


— 


for them. Go home, and do the best you can to keep 


ord ut women toll, an 


| 


tell thee that.” 


„And. anywhere or - everywhere, 
So that I do thy will, 

And do my life’s work bravely, 
I shall be happy still.“ 


For, after all, there was in Sarah’s heart a sense of 
disappointment, and a consciousness of resignation to 
some duty which she had set before her own pleasure and 
interest. 
dearest of all to her; and yet, if—if—she would not think 
of the ‘‘ifs” at all; still, no woman ever resigned the 
prospect of wealth and honor and a true affection with- 
out some lingering looks, backward. | 

That night was a very unhappy one at Crowther 
Place. Jonathan left the mill early, half-determined to 
ride to Thirsk Hall and see his daughter. 

„ may tell thee,” he said to Jim Boocock, ‘‘ that I 
hev heard that Thirsk isn’t kind to her, and I’m bound 
to find out if that’s true.” 

Stay at home and t’ news will find thee,” answered 
Boocock. I niver knew any good to come o' melling 
between man and wife.” 

But when Jonathan got home there was no need of 
further question. His beautiful Eleanor met him at the 
door with red eyes and flushed face and open com- 
plaints of Thirsk’s tyranny and indifference. 

“You are mother and father both to me,” she sobbed, 
with her arms around his neck; and what father would 
not, under such circumstances, have been inclined to 
espouse his child’s quarrel? Still, he was prudent 
enough to counsel] submission, and to discourage any 
positive act of rebellion. 

Make one wrong step, Eleanor, and down thou 
goes ; that’s t’ law concerning wives, let me tell thee that.” 

It was a sorrowful conference, and the father’s 
heart ached when he folded the rich carriage robes about 
his angry, miserable daughter. 

He sat smoking unti] late, full of uncertainty and an- 
noyance. He felt as if Thirsk had deceived him, and 
nursed his resentment accordingly. He had been, as a 
lover, so attentive and affectionate, and the marriage had 
promised to be one peculiarly suitable and happy. But 
Thirsk was an English Squire of the old order, and 
held their ideas, in the main, about wives. They were to 
be good mistresses of their homes, and mothers of chil- 
dren ; and, therefore, Eleanor’s efforts to establish an 
autocracy of her own in Thirsk Hall he firmly resisted ; 
at first Jaughingly, for he was deeply in love with his 
beautiful bride, though by no means inclined to be her 
slave. Indeed, even in the first days of their married 


life many things had shared his heart with her—his 


estate, his hunting, the county matters and politics. 


And Eleanor could not accept a life which she might 
not alter according to her moods and wishes. Her 


father had never contradicted her, her teachers had 
humored her, her servants obeyed her, society ac- 
knowledged her as a kind of queen: was she to sink 
into the mistress of Thirsk Hall, and the wife of Squire 
Anthony ? Yet she soon found that if her orders 
chimed with Thirsk’s they were obeyed; if not, her 
husband set them positively aside. Then she tried tears 
and petting. It was a very false move ; Squire Anthony 
was not the man to give in to an unreasonable woman , 
and he thought Eleanor unreasonable. In six months it 
had come to a simple announcement of his intentions, 
and a perfect indifference as to whether she accepted 
them or not. 

Long is the night when we sit alone with anxiety and 
sorrow, and Jonathan was glad when morning brought 
the open mill, and the mails, and the buyers and sellers. 
Yet, in the midst of business, he was aware of an aching 
fear that would assert itself above all his considerations 
about ‘‘ yarns” and “‘ pieces.” During an anxious pause 
of this kind, Boocock entered the office, and said, Good 
morning, Jonathan. Why, ta looks as if summat 
Wasn't right wi’ thee.” 

„There's summat varry wrong, 1 can tell thee that.” 

Is it owt I can help thee in?” 

„Thou hes helped me through many a trouble; but 
this is a bit above thee. Its about my daughter. She 
and Thirsk hev got to plain up-and-down quarreling, and 
she came wi’ her trouble to me last night. Poor lass! 
She's no mother, thou sees.“ . 

Wbat was it all about, then, 

He told her was going to meet t Wah Hounds, 
and that she had better put on her habit and hey a gal- 
lop ; and she wanted to go, ta sees, but, woman-like, she 
wouldn’t admit it, and he said, Varry well, ‘she could 
‘please hersen, he would ask his ‘sister Jane.’ Then t 
poor lass cried a bit, and he whistled, and when she got 
varry sick and hysterical wi’ it a’, he sent t footman after 
t’ doctor, and so left her by hersen, and went off tot’ field. if 

I think he did t right thing, Jonathan.” 

Thou knows nowt about it, then. A man that hes 
‘hed 80 little human nature in him’ as to bide 4 bachelor 
for bang fifty 5 years, like thou hes, isn’t yx to say a 
E not 

as allays say and 2 the right 
thing, as are ge ee live wi’ than Bluebeards ; I can 


St. Paul says—” 

„Don't thee quote St. Paul to me; and, for that mat- 
ter, Paul hed sense enough, when writing about women, 
to say that he spoke ‘by permission and not of com- 
mandment.’ If Jesus Christ had to suffer wi’ us before 
he could feel wi’ us, its varry unlikely that St. Paul 


: could advise about women on instinct. Nineteen hun- 
She had said truly enough that Steve was | 


dred years has made a deal o’ difference i’ women and 
wives, Jim.” 

„Ils like it hes. Now, I'll tell thee what todo. Take 
wit wi’ thy anger, and gothy waysto Thirsk Hall, and use 
thy own eyes and ears; then thou will put t’ saddle ont’ 
right horse, no doubt. Thirsk’s wool is a varry fine 
length, and we could do wi’ a’ he hes. Tetley got 
ahead o’ thee last year ; go and speak to Thirsk for his 
next shearing, and when thou art on t ground thou can 
judge for thysen.“ 

Ax. III do it.“ Then, turning over the letters hur- 
riedly “ It' a great pity I didn’t marry again afore this 
time o day. If I had a wife, Eleanor could come to her 
wi’ her troubles, and she’d give her advice I never think 
about.“ 

' wife thou is after, Jonathan, is very little older than 
thy daughter, but she's a good lass. It's Sarah Benson 
I'll be bound.“ 

„Ay, it's Sarah. Dost thou think she’ll hev me, 
Jim?” 

I niver asked her. Ask her thysen. I’m nobbut a a 
bachelor, ta knows, and therefore varry ignorant about 
such inscrutable creatures as women. But nobody could 
be the worse o’ Sarah Benson, and they happen might be 
the better. Only, I’ll tell thee one thing, Thirsk and 
his wife will be as mad as iver if thou does a thing like 
that. Thou’s a mill-owner now, and she’s nobbut a 
hand.” 

was a hand myself once; and ta knows I loved 
her mother afore she was born.“ 

‘‘Varry good; but t’ Squire and Mistress Thirsk 
were never hands; and they know nowt about Sarah’s 
mother. And thou may make up thy mind to one 
thing, that is, that Sarah Benson isn’t t’ right kind o’ 
peacemaker in any quarrel o’ Squire Anthony Thirsk’s.” 

Jonathan took up his letters again with a vexed face. 
We do not always like the people who give us sensible 
advice, and Jim knew that he had said words bitter to 
the taste, however they might be afterwards. Early in 
the afternoon, however, he saw Crowther standing in the 
mill yard, while the hostler was getting his gig ready. 
„He'll be for Thirsk Hall,” thought Jim, and he went 
down to the inner gate, and stood there. Six-foot-two, 
in a long blue checked pinafore and a cloth cap, might 
not strike some people as a figure commanding respect ; 
but everything is in the circumstances and the surround- 
ings; and Jim, among thousands similarly clad, was a 
very fine type of a man used to authority. Even Crow- 
ther was conscious of his moral influence, and although he 
was privately in a very bad temper, he said, Jim, I'm 
going to Thirsk ; do what thou thinks best about Shil- 
lingsworth’s offer. x 

„Ay, I will. Good afternoon to thee.” 

Crowther had a ride of six miles, and he let his horse 
take it very much as he pleased. The last two were 
through the shady beech woods and fine meadow lands 
of the Thirsk estate, and their effect upon his temper 
‘was beneficial. The man who inherited such a grand 
old mansion, and such rich lands, through twelve gener- 
ations of gentlemen, was not one to be rated like a cot- 
ton-spinner. He began to consider that Thirsk might 
have rights ‘peculiarly his own, and that any woman 
would owe something to the love which selected her 
from all the world to share such an honorable position. 
Thirsk had also been particularly generous about 
Eleanor's fortune. He would have married her without 
a penny if Crowther had not insisted on making over 
positively the £50,000 he intended as her portion. ‘So, 
before he reached Thirsk, he had made up his mind to 
give no encouragement to Eleanor’s unreasonable de- 
mands, for he was quite sure now they were, in the 
main, unreasonable. 

But reckoning without the host is more easy than sure. 
Just as soon as Crowther met his daughter she regained 
her influence. She was sitting in her own parlor, a 
‘| dainty little room full of all sorts of pretty luxuries, and 
sweet with stands of exquisite flowers. Never had she 
seemed so radiantly beautiful in his eyes, for her flowing 
robe of soft scarlet merino gave a wonderful brilliancy 
to the snow and rose of her complexion and the pale 
gold of her loosened hair. She flung her novel down at 
his entrance, and rose with a cry of joy to meet him. 
‘Father! Father !” The dear, simple words flung the in- 
most door of his heart open to her. He would try and 
advise her to do what was just and right, but at the 
same time he knew that, right or wrong, he would de- 
fend her to the his monty and Mast 
pour: of his life, « 

Thirsk was “viding, ther took the oppor- 
-tunity of talking wisely with his child. But who can 


spirit of willful contradiction has entered? It had evi- 


reason with a high-tempered woman into whom the 
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dently come to a struggle for supremacy, and Eleanor 
was determined not to submit. The tenacity with which 
a woman will hold a post of this kind is amazing; there 
is no driving her from it, no compromise, no terms of 
capitulation of which she can conceive. 


In the midst of a not very satisfactory conversation | 


Thirsk entered. He was a small, slight man of fair 
complexion ; a man whom Jonathan could have carried 
as easily as a child. But inches and weight avoirdo- 
pois were no indication of the real man. Anthony Thirsk 
was seen in his wide open, clear gray eyes, with their 
bluish tint of steel; eyes indicative of a straight- 
forward character. Their glance roused and irritated 
Eleanor,.and she met them fearlessly, with her handsome 
head a little on one side, and perceptibly lifted, and a 
smile which was at once attractive and provoking. 

Thirsk had a great respect for his father-in-law, and 
no intention whatever of making him a partner in his 
domestic troubles. He met him with the frankest wel- 
come, and soon took him away to the stables and gar- 
dens. When they returned for dinner, it was evident 
they had spent a happy two hours together ; and Thirsk, 
under the pleasant influence, met his wife with an 
almost lover-like affection. It offended her. She de- 
cided at once that he was trying to deceive her father, 
and to give him a wrong impression as to his treatment 
of her. She was scornful, brilliant, almost defiant, and 
Crowther suffered keenly amid the flying shafts of her 
ready tongue. But he remembered that a little med- 
dling will make a deal of care, and he tried to pass over 
the unpleasant, doubtful speeches. Thirsk received 
them with an impassive good humor; he talked well 
and rapidly, and kept the conversation as far as possible 
from domestic topics. 

There was an uncomfortable two hours after dinner, 
but Thirsk showed throughout it the influence which 
gentle traditions and fine breeding exercises. Upon his 
own hearthstone he would protect his father-in-law from 
annoyance if it was possible to do so; and though he 
was naturally a more passionate man than Crowther, 
he never suffered his good temper to desert him amid 
his wife’s innuendoes and sarcasms. Not so Jonathan. 
He was pained and angry, and he finally showed it by 
relapsing into a frowning silence. At length he rose 
impatiently and said, ‘‘ Thirsk, I'Il be obliged to thee to 
orderemy gig; I'd better be going, I’m sure.” Left for 
a few minutes with his daughter, he asked sternly : 

‘‘ Whativer is t’ matter wi’ thee ? Thou hast behaved 
thysen varry badly to-night. Thou never acted like 
this at Crowther, and if thou hed, I would have put an 
end to it varry soon, thou may depend on that.” 

Nobody ordered me about at Crowther. I did just 
what I wanted todo. You never quarreled with me, 
father.” 

„I'm varry sure it wasn’t Thirsk as was quarrelsome 
to-night. He was patient beyond iverything. A better 
man to bear wi’ a cross woman I niver saw; niver!” 

‘“You know nothing about him, father. Patient, 
indeed! He is so quarrelsome that sooner than lack an 
occasion for a dispute, Anthony would quarrel with 
Thirsk, and Thirsk with Anthony.” | 


„ caution thee to take care what thou art doing. 


It’s far easier to put t’ devil into a good husband than 
to get him out.” 

„ have no special interest in the devil, father; he is 
quite able to fight his own battles—” ; 

„Don't play at cross-words wi’ me. Thou can sow 
thy scornful, doubtful speeches if ta wants to, but thou 
will be sure to reap a fine harvest o’ plain, even-down 
hatred. Mind that, now.” 

But though he thought it right to speak thus to her, 
he had never loved and admired her so much. Marriage 
had developed the beautiful girl into a splendidly brill- 
jant woman. The magnificence of her dress at dinner, 
the haughty confidence of her manner, affected him 
strangely. He went home in a conflict of emotion, but 
his last thought was, She was a good, obedient girl 
when she was under my roof, and there is bound to be 
summat wrong wi Thirsk, or wi’ his way o' managing 


her.” 
Sine 


LONDON NOTES. 


€0-OPERATIVE KITCHENS. 


HERE is no doubt that the faculty of cooking is a 
gift almost as rare as that of poetry or painting, 

and yet millions of women have to cook daily more or less 
unsatisfactorily. The prevailing idea that the kitchen is 
peculiarly a woman’s province, and the heart of domes- 
tic happiness, needs only to be divested of its attendant 
sentimentality, and looked at fairly, to be exploded. 
There was a time when every housewife brewed, and 
baked, and made confections, and distilled medicines, for 
her family. We admit now that these operations are 
far better done by machinery, and on a large scale. 
Were this constantly recurring demand for daily cook- 
ing removed from our poor population, Captain Wolf 
thinks the greatest benefit would be felt in many ways 


The firing would be saved, the woman’s health and 
time also ; she could give more attention to her children, 
to the washing and mending of clothing, to the cleaning 
of her home, or to the earning of money by some branch 


‘of industry. 


Captain Wolf, in an admirable pamphlet on een 
tive Kitchens, urges their establishment in certain local 
centers of all great cities the working centers, where 
the women are often as Lusy earning money as the men, 
where they know little of domestic art, and where the 
waste in such cooking as they can do is incredible, 
every meal costing from thirty to fifty per cent. more 
than it need to have done. But in order to get the full 
benefit of this co-operative system, it must be started on 
a very large scale, with well-devised appliances, and 


the capital necessary to buy material in the cheapest 


market. 

He proposes to start one hundred and fifty kitchens 
in London, just to cover the most urgent demand; 
these will supply 300,000 meals a day, at the rate of four 
pence (or eight cents) each. The sale of the food is to 
be limited to certain hours, between half-past eleven 
and half-past one—the dinner hours of the English 
workingman—and the food is to be constantly varied: 


good stews in rotation, steak puddings, fried and boiled. 


fish, with a proper mixture of vegetables. There are to 
be comfortable dining-rooms where these dinners may 
be eaten, but the chief support of the institution will be 
looked for from those customers who will buy the food 
for their families, and take it home ready to be placed 
upon the waiting table. Tins containing a hot-water 
chamber will be sold or lent for a trifle, and all round 
the room where the food is served there will be taps of 
hot water ready to fill these vessels, so that the dinner 
may be set on the home table as hot and fresh as though 
it had been cooked under the same roof, and with none 
of the consequent smell, dampness, and inconvenience. 

To those who work too far from their homes to 
dine there, and to the countless families who live in 
lodgings without accommodation or skill for the proper 
cooking of food, such a system of supplying meals will 
do much to improve both health and morality ; for 
nothing creates such a craving for stimulants as insuffi- 
cient or innutritious food. It is quite as important that 
people should be well fed as that they should be well 
housed ; both projects can only be accomplished by a 
large preliminary outlay of capital. In the matter of 
improved homes for working people much has been 
done, with equal advantage to the capitalist and the ten- 
ant ; there is in Co-operative Kitchens as certain a return 
for capital, and as positive physical and moral improve- 
ment for the poor whom it is proposed to benefit by 
them. 

A REMARKABLE CHARITABLE MEETING. | 

The London Nursing Society, which undertakes to 
nurse the sick poor of London in their own homes, held 
its fall meeting at the well-known home of Mrs. Stephen 
Ralli, the lovely Greek lady, famous as much for her 
charities as for her high social accomplishments. The 
Bishop of Bedford was in the chair, for the East of Lon- 
don is in his diocese. On his right hand sat the Queen’s 
daughter, the Princess Christian. She wore a brown 
soft woolen dress, made very simply, a bonnet to match, 
with a tiny red tuft at the side, and a brocaded cloak, 
which she removed. Mrs. Ralli, with her classic head 
uncovered, and her fine hair very simply arranged, 
looked the ideal princess in a perfectly plain ruby-col- 
ored velvet dress, with a frill of gold lace round the 
throat, fastened by a brooch of brilliant diamonds. Mrs, 
Stuart. Wortley, the friend and promoter of this Nursing 
Society, sat on the right of the Princess, and looked 
like the mother of all that was good and kind. Though 
connected, by birth and marriage, with the noblest fam- 
ilies in England, she wore a simple gray cashmere dress, 
with a small bonnet and veil of the same color; and her 
tall, stately figure could hardly have been more suitably 
attired ; her wealth of snow-white hair was her only 
ornament. Dr. Ackland, of Oxford, and the Rev. Sid- 
ney Vetcher, in simple, earnest language, bore testimony 
to the great work done by these nurses ; and Mrs. Stuart 
Wortley has written an account of their efforts and suc- 
cesses—a most valuable and pathetic story for Christian 
workers, which may be had by writing to the Matron at 
49 Philpot Street, East, London. Among the guests was 
the Mother Superior and a sister of St. Peter’s Home, 
Kilburn. It may be noted of the good Bishop presiding 
over this Society that he is a fine botanist, and takes a 
great interest in natural science—very proper and con- 
sistent studies for a theologian’s eae: 


EVENINGS AT HOME. 


10 keep up the interest of all who become members 

of the-Co-operative Home Amusement Clubs it is 
necessary to have variety of entertainment, not only for 
the pleasure variety gives, but in order to develop the 
talent each member possesses. Avoid, if possible, hav- 
ing the same person take part two succeeding evenings. 
Few young people are so constituted that it is wise to 
keep them under constant excitement. Excitement, to a 
greater or less degree, is ‘certain to precede the smallest 


entertainment ; and it usually happens that those who 
by nature are least fitted to endure excitement are the 
ones who best fill a programme for an evening enter- 
tainment. 

Tableaux that are pretty and not difficult to arrange 
afford a large field for entertainment. If a house in the 
neighborhood has parlors with folding or rolling doors, 
that house should be selected for the evening of tableaux. 
It adds greatly to the appearance of the living pictures 
to fit a narrow frame, say of about four inches wide, 
covered with gilt paper or bright yellow muslin, into the 
door frame. If the room used as an audience-room is 
large enough to allow keeping the audience at a dis- 
tance, cover the door frame with dark unglazed muslin, 
and your picture frame is complete. Some cover the 
open space with coarse black net, but unless there is 
quite a space between the audience and the stage, and 
a very bright light, this is not best; the net is apt to 
produce a smoky appearance. Footlights can be made 
by taking a strip of pine wood four inches wide and as 
long as the doors are wide ; drive into this board, three 
inches apart, large lath nails on which to stick the can- 
dles, which should not be over four inches long, in or- 
der that they may not be seen by the audience, and 
should stand in very shallow tin cups, with holes made 
in the center to allow the nails on which the candles are 
fastened to come through. The cups protect the car- 
pet from the melted tallow. Fasten bracket lamps, with 
good reflectors, to the inside of the door frame ; four of 
these would be enough. 

For a background, dark-green muslin is best; this 
should be hung on stout wire as near as possible to 
the ceiling. The wire must be stout enough to bear the 
added weight of lace curtains, should it be necessary to 
use them in a house scene; inclose the side with same 
material, leaving the corners as means of egress and 
exit. It is best to leave as broad a space as possible 
between the walls of the room and the curtain. With 
folding or rolling doors a drop curtain is not necessary, as 
the doors answer every purpose. A bell is used as u 
signal for the opening of the doors, which should be 
done quietly and gradually. See that the doors work 
smoothly before the evening of the entertainment, and 


that signals are understood by all who take part, on or 


off the stage. 

Maud Muller“ is a poem that can be illustrated 
beautifully by tableaux. Have the poem read or recited, 
and, at the proper verses, bring in the tableaux. 

As a tableau for the first verse, introduce a young girl 
dressed in a neat calico and a broad-brimmed hat, with 
a rake in her hand; the hay can be spread over the 
floor, which has been covered with a large piece of can- 
vas or old carpet, that the hay may be readily removed. 

For the second picture, introduce two chairs with cross 
slats at the back, all hidden with cedar boughs, and two 
weather-beaten rails from a fence, resting on the backs 
of the chairs. Maud Muller standing at the side of the 
bars from the audience, illustrate the couplet— 


** But when she glanced at the far off town, 

The sweet song died, and 1 vague unrest.” 
Changing the position of the bars and bringing the per- 
former to the front of the stage will, with proper facial 
expression, illustrate— 

„Maud Muller looked and sighed, Ah me! 

That I the Judge’s bride might be.“ 

The taste of those in charge must decide how many 
verses should be illustrated. 
Let oft in his marble hearth's bright glow” 


calls for the Judge, in dressing gown and slippers, a 
large easy chair, a table covered with papers and books. 
A half-dozen bright, pretty children playing with 
carts, dolls, etc., will illustrate— 
Many children played around her door.“ 

Maud Muller and her husband sitting in a room 

plainly furnished will illustrate— 
Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls.” 

As u contrast, the interior of the Judge’s home, with 

the Judge and his wife, will illustrate— 
Alas for maiden ! alas for Judge 
For rich repiner and household drudge.” 

ld Robin Gray,” sung, with tableaux illustrating 
each verse, is very pretty. The song is so descriptive 
that it is not necessary to give directions. 

Dickens’s works offer a good many effective tableaux, 
among them The Boofer Lady,” from Our Mutual 
Friend ;” Nell and her Grandfather, from Old Curiosity 
Shop ;” David and Dora, from David Copperfield; 
Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness, from ‘‘ Old Curi- 
osity Shop ;” Mrs. Nickleby and her admirer, Smike and 
Kate Nickleby, from ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ;” Pip and 
Joe, from Great Expectations ;” and many others 
equally striking. Dickens’s descriptions of incidents are. 
so vivid that it is very easy to produce effective tableaux 
from them. 

The Dream may be illustrated by an artist's studio, 
the artist asleep and a child dressed like a fairy holding 
a laurel wreath above his head. 

The Four Seasons” may beelaborately illustrated by 
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three young girls and one gentleman ; for an encore, the 
common table condiments, pepper, salt, mustard, and vine 
gar, in cruets, standing on a table alone. The Bells” 
affords room for choice: three or four elegantly dressed 
young ladies, or three or four dinner-bells. Tableaux, 
like many things, once started, astonish by the originality 
developed. Music must, of course, be part of the 
programme for every ‘‘ Evening.” 
necessary for tableaux; it is necessary between the 
tableaux, and many are made more effective by a soft, 
gentle musical accompaniment. Frequently those who 
are asked to take part in a musical programme feel that 
new music must be learned ; it would never do to play 
the old pieces; new music is bought and partly 
learned with nervous haste, and played indifferently. 
It is much better to play old music, feeling perfectly sure 
of the ability to do it well; the old piece” is new to 
most of your friends. Avoid making the ‘‘ Evenings” 
burdens. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.] 

Another way of knitting a kneecap: Take Germantown 
yarn and large steel knitting-needles. Cast on 72 stitches ; 
knit 2, seam 2 two inches. Then knit 4 stitches, bind off 26, 
knit 12, then bind off the next 26; you will then have 4 
stitches left ; knit these, then turn around, knit the same 4 
again, then take up the 26 which were bound off, knit the 
12 middle stitches plain, take up the next 26 stitches, knit 
the 4 end ones ; come back to the 12 middle stitches and, in- 
stead of 12, knit 18; turn round and knit 14 this time; turn 
again and knit 15, and so continue until the 26 have been 
knit. 

When you first bind off, put in a white mark at each end 
of the 12 middle stitches ; then, when one inch from these, 
widen 1 over the first, and 1 over the twelfth. After you 
are one and one-half inches from these widenings, widen 
again. Now there are 76 stitches. After taking back all the 
bound-off stitches, if the cap is designed for a large knee, 
knit 4 times across; for a small one the 4 times may be 
omitted. Knit to the end of the needle, lacking 8 stitches ; 
turn around, knit across, leaving 8 unknit stitches at both 
ends; knit across, leaving 4 unknit at both ends; knit across 
again and leave 3 unknit at both ends; then knit 12 times 
across, leaving 3 at each end each time. Now there will be 
2-8 stitches, 2-4 stitches, and 6-3 stitches at each end of the 
needle, and 16 stitches between, making 76in all. Now knit 
3 inches seam, 2 and 2, and bind off loosely. 


In the Christian Union of December 6, I saw a request for 


directions to knit a knee-cap. I have tried this rule twice, 
with success. A READER. 


Why is punning made a breach of etiquette? Real wit and 
real humor often take that form; bright, refined people are most 
apt to be proficientsin it: for one, I have the hardihood to admire 
it as a delicate and ingenious sort of fun. Nobody denies that a 
bad pun is undesirbcal, but why should the whole theory of pun- 
ning lie under the ban? CLOVER. 

Only that it seems to be one of those things which cannot 
be used without abuse. There is such a thing as a good 
pun; but the habit of punning is one which is likely to be- 
come so unmanageable, and so takes possession of some 
bright people, that, as in moreimportant things, there is no 
safety for the punster or his friends but in total absti- 


nence.’’ 


To flower growers and lovers, let me say, as a P. S. to an 
article published some weeks ago: If they will dig a trench 
about any plants they wish to lift, four or five weeks before 
lifting time, the plants can be moved in good order. I have 
lifted arbutilons over six feet tall, and large in proportion, 
in full bloom, without losing a leaf or bud from wilting. 
Heliotropes can be treated in the same way.” L. E. C. 


Miss L. E. C., Lock Box 206, Georgetown, Ky., will send 
her last year's numbers of The Christian Union to some one 
who would make good use of them. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


THE BAY-BERRY CANDLES. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
I. 
By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


IFTY years ago the coast of New Jersey was very 
different from what it is to-day. Now, as the 
locomotive rushes along, drawing long trains of passen- 
ger cars, it seems scarcely to leave one thriving seaside 
village before it comes to another. 

Fancy, if you can, long stretches of silent forest and 
swamp, behind the white sand-hills, with here and 
there a rough, weather-beaten house of two or three 
rooms, half farmhouse, half fishing-hut, and, stretching 
away from it through the solemn pines, a road, or rather 
a track, in the sand, leading to some distant village or 
town. In one of these cabins lived John Reed, with 
Hannah, his wife ; their two little girls, Kitty and Polly ; 
Ben, the baby ; Towzer, an honest yellow dog, whose 
only beauty was a pair of soft brown eyes; and Peter, 
the cat, whose eyes were anything but soft, but who was 
much better than he looked. Polly and Kitty were 
twins, half-past ten years old; baby Ben was not quite 
two. A little brother and sister had come between him 


Music is very 


and the twins, and stayed long enough to twine loving 
hearts about their lives; then they had gone home,” 
and in a pretty glade among the whispering pines were 
two small graves, sodded, and planted with wild-flowers. 
Here, on Sunday afternoons, the family always went 
when the weather was good, and while John added 
flowers, or cut the grass, and raked away dead leaves, 
Hannah talked softly to her children about little Hope 
and Samuel. 

The family had come, when Kitty and Polly were 
three years old, from a stony New England farm, at- 
tracted by the fact that they could obtain miles of coast 
and forest land for a trifling sum, and by the accounts 
which one of their former neighbors had sent home. 
The climate, he wrote, was much milder than that of 
the New England coast ; the soil was light, easily tilled, 
and well adapted to raising truck.“ The timber was 
valuable, and there was some talk of the erection of a 
saw-mill on a little river in the neighborhood. John pon- 
dered long over these accounts. It was hard work to 
make a fair living from the stony farm. Hannah had 
an ugly little cough in winter, and he could not afford to 
give her and the children the comforts with which he 
longed to surround them. So, at last, it was decided. 
The farm was sold for a fair price to the man who 
owned the adjoining land; many acres of woodland, 
just back of the sand-hills, on the Jersey coast, were 
purchased, and the tedious journy was patiently accom- 
plished. The old neighbor rejoiced to welcome friendly 
faces to his solitude, made them at home in one of the 
small rooms of his already crowded house until, with his 
assistance, and that of two or three other ‘‘ neighbors ” 
—the nearest living five miles away—a rough log-house 
was built, and a little space around it cleared. The site 
had been chosen partly because of a slight rise in the 
land, which gave a view of the ocean, and partly be- 
cause it was only a mile from the house of Seth Morley, 
the New England friend. 

More than seven years had passed since the adventur- 
ous step was taken, and John and Hannah were well 
satisfied with the result. The climate, mild compared 
with that which they had left, the balsamic air of the 
pines, which mingled with and tempered the breath of 
the sea, and the comparative abundance of vegetables 
which so soon rewarded their labors, had worked won- 
ders for them all. A set of plump, brown-faced, happy- 
looking people they were—all save John, who declared 
he was one of the lean kine,” whom no amount of 
feeding could fatten. He had a rough, strongly-built 
sail-boat by this time, and the results of his deep-sea 
fishing, as well as oyster-catching and clam-digging, 
often varied the salt meat which was their standard dish. 
A small town had grown up, twenty miles further up 
the coast, and in winter fish and oysters, in summer 
fruit and vegetables, brought fair prices from dealers 
there, who forwarded many of the things purchased to 
a distant city, by a line of stages which passed through 
twice a week. This town boasted a roughly-kept board- 
ing-house, where, for a few weeks every summer, some 
twenty or thirty people came for sea-bathing. 

Somehow, in those days, these few weeks seemed 
enough change of air and scene” for the dwellers in 
distant cities, and they returned contentedly to their 
spacious, comfortable homes in August or September, 
feeling that they had done their duty by themselves for 
that season. Jolin and Hannah always reaped a modest 
harvest while the brief boarding-season lasted; fruit 
and vegetables commanded then a better price than 
that ordinarily offered. Hannah's well-known butter 
and lard, cheese and pickles, and even, after she had 
once offered it, her home-baked bread, both brown and 
white, were in active demand, and the two sober old bay 
horses made many journeys to and fro, their tired feet 
sinking deep in the white sand as they plodded along. 
A comfortable house of six or seven rooms, to take the 
place of the three-roomed log-cabin, was the vision which 
made hard work and, privation seem easy. And then, 
as Polly and Kitty had often confided to the patient old 
horses, Dick and Joe, the old house was to be turned 
into a beautiful stable and poultry-house, combined, and 
they were to be snug and warm for the rest of their 
days ! 

There was no church anywhere in the neighborhood, 
but sometimes, of a Sunday morning, in good weather, 
two or three families would meet, by agreement, under 
a rough shed which had been built upon the beach just 
above high-water mark, for prayers and singing and 
Bible reading: Most of them were Presbyterians, and, 
at that time, this sect did not celebrate the festival of 
Christmas. You know what St. Paul says about things 
of this kind—that there are good men of many ways of 
thinking, and that both he that ‘‘regardeth the day,” 
and he that regardeth it not,” do it to the Lord.” 

But to you—for I suppose not one of you who read 
this fails to ‘‘keep Christmas” in one way or another— 
it will seem strange that, until the winter of which I 
am writing, neither Polly nor Kitty had ever heard it 
mentioned. No tree had ever shone for them ; no well- 
filled stockings had made them shout for joy on “ Christ- 


mas Day in the morning.” 


But, one day, their father, coming back from a journey 
with a wagon-load of oysters and clams to the distant 
village, took from his pocket a torn book, which he had 
carcfully wrapped in his handkerchief, and handed it to 
Kitty, saying, ‘‘ There! the man at the grocery-store was 
tearing this up for wrapping-paper, and I saw it had 
verses in it, and remembered how you and Polly were 
all the time singing the rhymes. out of your speller and 
reader, so I asked him what he’d take for it, and he 
said ‘Thank you,’ and it seemed to me that was an easy 
trade, so I brought it along.” 

„Oh! thank you, father, thank you!“ cried both the 
children at once. What a shame, to tear up a printed 
book !” added Kitty ; and then they ran for a basket of 
pine-knots—for the short winter day was drawing in,” 
as they phrased it—and made a beautiful blaze, by the 
light of which they read in their new treasure till bed- 
time. 

Mother, what is eee ?” asked Kitty, the next 
morning, as she deftly opened oysters for the great pot- 
pie which was to be cooked and set aside for the Sun- 


day dinner, while Polly pared potatoes and the mother 


mixed the crust. 

„Ves, that’s just what I was going to ask,” said 
Polly; there are verses in the book father brought last 
night, beautiful verses, some of them ending with ‘On 
Christmas Day in the morning,’ and others with— 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
_ Was born on Christmas Day.’ 
Was he really, mother ?” 

People think different ways about it, dear,” replied 
Hannah. A good many people—and real good people, 
too, some of them are—have fixed it somehow so that 
they believe our Saviour was born on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, as they calculate time now, or that, if he was not 
born on just that day, it is right to keep one day in the 
year for his birthday. It’s the Episcopalians, and Ro- 
man Catholics, and perhaps some others, I don’t rightly 
know how many, that keep it, and I always liked the 
notion myself—we were brought. up to make a good 
deal of each other's birthdays, and I always thought it 
a pretty thing to try to keep His; but all our folks, and 
your father’s too, were Presbyterians, and nobody ever 
seemed to think of it. I don’t suppose I would if my 
best friend at school hadn’t been an Episcopalian, and 
she used to tell me what an account they made of Christ- 
mas at her house, and bring me a little present, and 
some of the goodies.” 

“What did they do, mother? How did they keep 
it?“ asked Polly, eagerly. | | : 
Well,“ said Hannah, slowly, as she ransacked her 
memory, and one half-forgotten thing after another came 
back to her, they gave each other presents, the same as 
you and Kitty do on your birthday, and they used to 
have a little evergreen tree planted in a box—I saw it 
once—hung with candy things, and stuck with little 
candles. It was about the prettiest thing I ever saw 
when it was all lighted up. And they went to church, 
and sang Christmas carols, like those you were reading 
last night, you know, and they seemed very happy ; folks 
that were away used to come home, if they could, and 
there was a turkey dinner, with plum-pudding and squash- 
pie and all sorts of good things. That girl I told you 
of asked me to her house, one time ; that was how I saw 
the tree. My! it’s years and years and years since I 
thought of it, even!“ 
think it’s lovely,” cried Polly, enthusiastically ; and 
before she could say anything more, Kitty exclaimed, 
eagerly : 

„Oh, mother! Why can’t we keep Christmas? We've 
a whole month left to get ready in. Oh, do say we may! 

„Oh, do echoed Polly; and little Ben, from his perch 
beside the table, where he was making a snake out 
of a bit of dough, said, in his funny n 

„Oh, do!” 

Hannah laughed 

I don't see why you shouldn't,“ she said, if father's 
willing. Trees are plenty, dear knows, and we could 
afford you a few red apples and gilt nuts to hang on 
them, I guess! But as for presents, you'll have to make 
them up out of your head and your hands, mostly, for this 
house won't be fit for another winter, I’m afraid, and 
we want a hundred dollars yet before we can begin the 
new one. Father won't begin, you know, till we have 
the money in our hands, all clear.” 

The permission was quite enough. A wild dance, with 
a flourish of potato-parings and oyster-shells, followed 
it, and eager planning began at once. 

„We must have candles,” said Kitty—who was 
always the leading spirit—decidedly. And I know 
where we're going to get them, too; but it will be a lot 
of work do you mind, Poll?“ 

Not a bit!“ said Polly, enthusiastically. Where are 
they to come from, Kit?“ 

From the bay-berry bushes !” said Kitty, wisely. 
I never saw the berries so thick in my life as they are 
this Fall; the leaves are withered some, but the berries — 
stick on, and Aunt Polly Trask (she’s always lived here, 
you know) told me the other day that she used to take 


| ‘em—lots and lots of ‘em—and boil em down, and then, 
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when the water got cold, there was the wax all on top, 
and she said it made beautiful candles.” 

You'll need patience for that! said Hannah, laugh- 
ingly. ‘I should say it would take about a bushel of 
bay-berries to make one good-sized candle.” 8 

„And there's more’n forty bushels along the edge of 
the.swamp, I guess,” said Kitty, confidently ; ‘‘ and you 
know its dear little candles we want to make—if they 
were big, they’d topple over, and set fire to the tree.” 

„Well, that's more encouraging,” said Hannah; 
„and grandma always used to tell me, Where there's a 
will there's a way.’ I'Il help any way you can think 
of that I can spare the time for, and no doubt father 
will, too. Some of that new dye-stuff I got for the yarn 
might do to color your candles—it’s red and ‘blue, two 
kinds, and it wouldn't hurt to try one or two, and see.” 

„Oh! you dear, sweet, good mother!“ cried the little 
girls, dancing wildly about her again; and then their 
father came in, saying soberly, ‘‘I never knew before 
that there was wild Indians left in this part of the 
country !” 

A torrent of explanations followed, and he smiled 
good-naturedly, saying, when he at last had a chance to 
speak : 

„What's good enough for mother’s good ome for 
me, and I'll whittle out some little joke for your 
Christmas tree as I travel between here and the Branch. 
And I think it would be kind of neighborly to ask 
Seth’s folks over for the day and night—they couldn’t 
get back home by dark—and the three children will 
help you make a noise. You don’t seem able for much 
in that line, yourselves, poor little souls !” 

Shouts of delight greeted this speech. Was there 
ever such a good, such a kind, such a witty man as 
father ! 

It was curious to see how, as the children thought of 
one thing after another to beautify the tree, or ‘‘ keep” 
the day, Hannah and John developed an interest in the 
proceedings nearly equal to their own. Basket after 
basket of the tiny, waxy bay-berries was picked, boiled, 
strained, until at last the treasured cake of wax was 
large enough, Hannah declared, to make at least two 
dozen little candles. Pine-knots and bits of light- 
wood” were eagerly pounced upon, and stored in a cor- 
ner of the kitchen, and, as the wonderful day drew 
near, wreaths and ropes of cedar, and garlands of holly, 
laurel, and pine, grew beautiful under nimble fingers ; 
for Hannah had remembered that her friend’s house, 
on that memorable Christmas Day so long ago, was a 
bower of evergreens. The dyes were carefully tried 


upon a little of the wax, and, though the effect was 


perhaps somewhat dingy, still there was no mistaking 
the color, and the children, to whom every fresh success 
was a joyful surprise, were more than satisfied. They 
had many whispered consultations, for Kitty, who had 
learned to sew with great reluctance, and had always 
disliked it, was making her mother a new ‘‘ housewife” 
out of pieces of her last winter’s frock. What is a 
‘‘housewife”? It is, or was, a sort of case with places 
for thread and needles, thimble, scissors, tapes, and pins. 
The sewing on it, as you may imagine, must be very 
neat to make it look well. Polly was knitting a pair of 
mittens for her father, out of some of the red yarn. 
She had begged some blue for the wrists, and then, 


seized with a patriotic idea, had put a narrow strip of 


white between. 

„And I'll work some little white cross-stitch stars 
over the blue part,” she said to Kitty, ‘‘so that there 
sha'n't be any mistake about it!“ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HAT is it comes into the room when you throw 
the eastern blinds open in the morning? The 
sun? No, the sun is stillin the heavens. The sun’s 
rays? Well—yes—but what are they? Possibly among 
my bright boys and girls there is one who is able to tell 
the world what those beautiful rays of light are ; no one 
knows it yet. Some people think or have thought that 
the rays are the tiniest particles of something that comes 
to us in some mysterious way from the great planet, but 
-no scales have ever been made delicate enough to weigh 
the atoms, and no microscope powerful enough to show 
them to us. Others think the rays are just the motion 
of the atmosphere, or force. But what they really are 
no one yet knows. But we know something they do: 
wherever they shine into a dull room they brighten it; 
into a dirty room, they begin the work of cleaning it ; 
they make sick people better, sad ones happier, and even 
sin and wickedness they help to drive away. So quiet 
is their work that no audiphone has been invented which 
will discover to you that they make the faintest noise, 
nor by the closest watching will a movement be seen. 
Our Saviour is called the Sun of Righteousness, the 
Light of the world, and we are told to be, like him, 


lights of the world. Our motto, then, for this new year 


is to be, ‘‘ Shine like the sun in every corner.” Let us, 
by our shining, chase away the clouds of illtemper, of 
selfishness, of impurity, which make our part of the 


world dark ; and, remember, the sunshine is never soiled: 
nor tainted in the least by the evil on which it shines. 

I have received for the House of the Holy Comforter 
from ity 42 
Annie W. | Le. 

(Will Annie please her fall ‘addeces, 
may acknowledge the gift of the picture ?) 
Jane,“ for “ pillows and things,“ 4 00 
Sale of an etching from Mrs. G., . 1 00 
Besides this money, I have received, in addition to 
others, a beautiful scrap-book from Mary M., and some 
lovely pressed ferns. For all of these the Matron ex- 
pressed great gratitude. 3 
GLOUVOESTER Crrr, K. J. 
Dear Aunt Pati nee ; 


I wrote to you thirteen months ago, and it was printed. 1 Was 
nine years old on November 7, and got a table from papa. I have 
twenty dolls and a bed, cradle, and couch. Four I keep in the 
cradle and a lot in a bed. I go to the Busy Band,” and school, 
and Sunday-school. I am going to give alot of my playthings 
away at Christmas, to little girls that do not get anything. 

NM. 
I am glad you are going to divide your playthings v ith 
others. Twenty dolls make a large family. 


WEsT GROTON, November 27, 1888. 
Dear Au: Patience; 

I enjoy the children’s stories in The Christian Union very much, 
but am more interested in Aunt Patience and the children’s let- 
ters; especially so, since my uncle and aunt have been to the 
State Association. My auntie told me about the letters in the 
soup, and many other things. I have often wished I could write 
to you, and ask to be one of your nieces ; now the chance has 
come, fer we wish to send a box to the Flower Mission, and 
thought you could tell us through your paper. We are to meet, 
and Mrs. Cunningham, our Pastor’s wife, is going to help us fix a 
box of bright pictures, and fancy balls, etc.—such things as 
may please little children about Christmas time. 

We have a nice Sunday-school; there are thirteen girls in my 
class. We have had a splendid teacher, but she has just gone to 
Ann Arbor to live. We loved her dearly, and miss her much. 
We have a mission band called Penny Gatherers ; we meet twice 
a year, und have jolly times, and raise about $5 at each meeting. 
Iam ten years old. I have two brothers; one is eight and the 
other is tive years old. Johnny and I go to school every day: I 
love to go to school the best of anything Ido. I have knit tour 
pairs of fancy mittens; I gave one pair to my auntie and one 
pair to my cousin for birthday presents. I think I have written 
enough for the first time. 

Very affectionately, your niece, FLORA B. 


I don’t wonder you are missionary girls, for I have 
seen your Mrs. Cunningham. But you write remarka- 
bly well for a girl of your age. The Flower Mission 
rooms are at No. 278 Fourth Avenue. 


ConcorpD, N. H., December 3, 1883. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I should like very much to be one of your nieces. My papa 
takes The Christian Union, and I like the Writing-Desk very 
much. I have a little sister two and a half years old; her name 
is Bessie. I go to school, and study reading, spelling, writing, 
drawing, and geography ; my teacher’s name is Miss Ladd. 

Jam nearly nine years old. I should like to see my letter in 
The Christian Union very much. 

I should like to tell you something about my little sister Bessie. 
She talks very plain, although she is so small; my papa asked her 
a few days ago why she was going to hang up her stockings Christ- 
mas, and she said, “‘ I’se going to hang up her stockings to dry.“ 

Perhaps this is enough for the first time. 

Yours truly, ALI F. P. 


How much dear little Bessie has to learn about the 
pleasant things of .ife, as well as the sad things! I hope 
she will enjoy her dried stockings very much. 


COWOSSO, NOVEMBER 16. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WANT TO BE ONE OF YOUR NEPHEWS. 
I HAVE THREE GUINEA-HENS. 

I DO NOT GO TO SCHOOL, BUT I GO TO 
GRANDMA’S EVERY DAY, AND AUNTIE 
TEACHES ME. 

I LIVE ON THE SHIAWASSEE RIVER. 

FROM HUGH M. M. 

I wonder if your guinea-hens make such a squawking 
as some that our neighbors had once? Tell grandma 
it was a roguish little note she added to your letter, and I 
think she must be a very funny grandma. 


WALTHAM, Mass., November 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 5 


I have intended to write to you a number of times, but the time 
has slipped away somehow, and I have not done it; but we want 
to be still counted in as nieces, if you will let us. We had some 
very pleasant calls from Mrs. D— this summer ; we enjoyed them 
so much. ‘She came here three or four times on business, but she 
is so pleasant it seems as though we were well acquainted with 
her. Our mission circle, of which I have written you before, has 
begun this year under better circumstances it seems—at least I 
hope so—than for a number of years before. This year we ure 
making pretty silk bags, which we intend to give to our friends 
and ask them to put some money in, when they can ; then, at cer- 
tain times, we shall collect it. Each onc of the members who 
will, and I think they all will, is to have one. The children have 
a small circle—I had written small,“ but generally they have a 
larger attendance than ours—and Aurelia, George, and Frank, 
my cousin, who lives with us, attend the meetings. 

Our high school has just started a paper. This is our first 
attempt, and I hope it will be a success, though only a very few 
of our pupils have ever done anything of the kind before. I will 
send you a copy. We hope soon, if it meets with success, to 
enlarge it. I suppose you have had, with Uncle Perseverance, so 
much experience that you can tell whether it is good or not. 

Our Robbie sings sweetly now; we think so much of him I 
don’t know what. we should do without him. Mamma has been 
very sick; she has had hemorrhage, but now she is better and has 
been down-stairs every day for a part of the day since last Tues- 


day. 


When she came down the first day he came directly to the 
corner of his gage nearest to he, and seemed glad to see her. 
Nellie hurt her knee last April: she went to stoop to pick up 
something from the floor, and at the same time she stooped she 
turned around, and she burt her knee so that it isnot well yet. If 
she is very tired it pains her. She has Goctored it, and is doing so 


now, and it is much better than it was, but it <6 


to her. 

I enjoy my school every day; this year I am studying Latin, 
English literature, chemistry, rhetoric, and Greek. I like the 
Greek, even if it is hard to remember. I began French this year, 
but found I had ‘too much to do. I gave it up for this year, for 
I didn’t want to try to do so much that I should be sick and the 
lose all. Nellie wishes me to give you her love, and she and 
Aurelia bot. i want to still remain your nieces. 

With much love, I am your niece, ALIcE S. B. 

P. 8.—Here is a little money for Charity's fund from your 
Waltham nleces.“ 


West N 4 
. EST NEWBURY. Mass., December 9, 1883. 


Are you willing that I should become ons of your nieces? 

I take much interest in reading the letters of the Writing. 

Igo away to school, but am so near home that I can come 
home every Friday night and go back Monday morning. I 
study ancient history, alegbra, Latin, and N ench. 

The Atlantic Ocean was first called The Ocean,” and after- 
wards received the name of Atlantic Ocean fromthe Atlas Mount- 
ain, which rises near the coast. 

In answer to Mary’s question, the word “ Protestant * was 
originally applied to those who adhered to Martin Luther, at 
the Reformation, in 1529, and protested against, or made a 
solemn declaration of dissent from, a decree of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and the Diet of Spires. 

I do not think it is too early to wish you A Merry Christ- 
mas.” I am fourteen years old. I send ten cents towards 
Charity’s Fund to help send some one out West. 

I am your loving niece, Marron H. W. 


Thank you for answering the questions. Now can 
you tell us about the origin of the observance of a 
„Thanksgiving Day“? 


BEAUFORT, S. C., December 4, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 4, 


I wrote to you some time ago, but it did not get sent; and now 
I must write soon, or I will not be your niece, for which I should 
be very sorry. I must tell you of a mocking-bird which for four 
years has come to us as soon as cool weather comes, and is at 
every window in the house—if the blinds are open—pecking at 
the glass, and hopping against it, as if trying to get in; and if the 
windows are open, he will come in. I think he must have been a 
caged bird. And mamma wishes some one had him, for he 
makes such bad work with the windows. (Don’t you want to 
come down here and get him, Aunt Patience?) 

I have a new kitty; his name is Phil. 

I feel very sorry for that poor girl who cannot walk. 

I did not know what that long word” was, but mamm 
thinks it is the name of a bad habit, and begins with Proc. 

Your affectionate niece, Berrua C. H. 


Ah! yes; I would like to go to Beaufort. I have not 
forgotten that some very beautiful roses and moss come 
from there, and that I have some very kind nieces, whom 
I should like to see in their own home. I think mamma 


has guessed the word. : 
Affectionately, PATIENCE. 
CHARITY’ s REPORT. 
Elmer MeBride. 50 
Hattie B. Clarke, 1 10 
Lenora Bessey, 2% 
Mrs. B.. 
Ralph Whyborn, 10 
Hugh Whyborn, ‘ 0 ‘ 10 
Nerva Brownell, 6 15 
Alice Digby, 50 
Mary M. Moll. 4 10 
Total, ($664 75 
PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA. 
My first is in Ben, but not in Jim. 
My second is in Harry, but not in Tim. 
My third is in pants, but not in vest. 
My fourth is in North, but not in West. 
My fifth is in let, but not in go. 
My sixth is in field, but not in snow. 
My seventh is in snow, but not in ice. 
My eighth is in moment, but not in trice. 
My whole Is a general whose fame made Europe tremble. 


Harry R. 
BEHEADINGS. 


Iam a word of four letters, and signify something precious. 
Change my head and I am a dread ; change again, I am apparatus; 
again, and I give audience ; again, I am a limit ; again, I am close 
by; again. I am behind; again, I am dry; again, I am an expres- 
sion of sorrow ; again, Iam adam; again, I am a period of time. 

Mus. Epwarp Kemp. 
RHOMBOLDD. 


Across: 1 A rug. 2. The land belonging to a lord. 3. A shoot. 
4. To grant. 5. A canal. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. A verb. 38. French for step. 4 Once a 
prince of Peru. 5. Tarnishes. 6. A performance, 7. At this 
moment. 8. Ourselves. 9. A letter. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 6, 1883. 


Square Word. Compound Acrostic. 
SEAL & a2 
E I. K B PA 4 
4A K IN 2 U 
L ENT 
E A 1 E 
Fractional En'qma.—Carnelian. 
Syncopations.--1. Dante—date. 2. Negro~Nero. 4 Month—moth. 
4. Chain—chin. 5. Tiger—tier. 6 Sauce—lace. 7. Spear—spar. 
Diamond.— G 
TEA 
TENCH 
GENERAL 
ACRID 
HAD 


. L 
Beheaded Rivsmes.—Prate, rate; dear, ear; slow, low; peach, each ; 
slack, lack; ball, all. 
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MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF CARES. 


Consider what I say; and the Lord give thee understanding in 
a things.—2 Tim. U., 7. 


FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY. 
Concentration. 


First Day of the Week.—Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.—Ecc. ix., 10. 

Second Day.—If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 
edge, then must he put to more strength: but wisdom is 
profitable to direct.—Ecc. x., 10. 

Third Day.—Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run that ye may 
obtain.—1 Cor. ix., 24. 

Fourth Day.—Thou art careful and troubled about many 
things, but one thing is needful.—Luke x., 41, 42. 

This one thing I do.—Phil. iii., 13. 

Fifth Day.—It is God that girdeth me with strength, and 
maketh my way perfect.—Ps. xviii., 32. 

Stzth Day.—I have a baptism to be baptized with; and 
how am I straitened till it be accomplished !—Luke xii., 50. 

With the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be 
—— —Matt. x., 39. 

Seventh Day. —Consider how I love thy precepts : quicken 
me, O Lord, according to thy loving-kindness.— Ps. cxix, 159. 


THE GREAT COUNCIL.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“* Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come. he will ‘guide 

you into all truth.’’—John xvi., 18. 
IRCUMCISION was ordained by God in the days 
of Abraham. It was the sign of the covenant be- 
tween himself and his people. It was a public profes- 
sion of faith in and consecration to him. It opened the 
door of and gave admission to his kingdom. To be un- 
circumcised was to be a heathen, a stranger from the 
commonwealth of Israel, without a part in the divine 
inheritance.“ To deny circumcision, therefore, seemed 
to a Jewish conscience equivalent to denying God’s cov- 
enant and kingdom. It was not an unmeaning cere- 
mony. It was as important a part of religion as any 
ceremony ever is or ever can be; to deny that it was es- 
sential to salvation was equivalent to denying that any 
ceremonial is essential to religion. 

Jesus Christ had not repealed, set aside, or said aught 
to weaken the obligation of circumcision. He was him- 
self circumcised.? Accused by his enemies of relaxing 
the laws of Moses, he had denied the imputation.“ He 
had chosen all his apostles from among the circumcised. 
In his first commission he had bid them go not to any 
heathen province or Samaritan village.“ The full 
meaning of his subsequent commissions“ the apostles 
themselves did not at first comprehend. They had no 
direct external authority for abandoning a test of character 
which God had ordained, and which had been maintained 
for over eighteen hundred years. 

The apostles themselves had issued no decree on the 
subject. Christ had appointed them to sit as judges of 
Israel. He had conferred upon them an authority, 
vague certainly, but not insignificant, and they had been 
silent. 
a Greek.“ 


Thé second was by Peter, but the case was 


exceptional; he had been called to account for it; no 


permanent ministry to the heathen had resulted.“ 


Neither of them had organized the uncircumcised into 
Christian churches, or assumed to place Jew and Gentile : 


on the same footing before God and the church. 

The action of Paul and Barnabas, therefore, in not 
only preaching to the Gentiles, but in receiving the un- 
circumcised into the church of Christ, was radical, 
and seemed to those who were governed in all they did 
by precedent to be revolutionary. It was wholly without 
external or ecclesiastical authority. 

They not only appeared to disregard the traditions of 
the church, to reject the ordinance established by God, 
to abandon a ceremonial hallowed by immemorial 
usage, but to do this without authority from Christ or 
his apostles. Pride and conscience re-enforced each 
other in the complaint preferred against them for this 
‘seemingly flagrant irregularity. 

When Paul was called to account for his course he 
did not for a moment contemplate submitting the ques- 
tion to ecclesiastical authority. The Great Council,” 
so called, was not a council in the modern sense of that 
term. The churches of Palestine were not represented; nor 
even the churches of Judea. It was simply a meeting of 
the church at Jerusalem. It was not called to settle 
authoritatively the question. In the mind of Paul there 
was no question. The complaints of the Pharisees 
awakened no hesitation in his mind.* He would not 


International Sunday-school Lesson for January 6, 1884.— Acts 
xv., 1-11. 
Gen. XVII., 14; Ezek. xxvili., 10. Matt. xxviii., — Acts fl., 8. 


* Luke ii., 21. 7 Acts vili., 5, 40 
“Matt. v., 17. „Abts x, xi. 
* Matt. X., 5. Gal. H., 5. 


The first preaching to the Greeks was by Philip, 


| have yielded his convictions—no; not to an angel from 


heaven.“ He did not even go up to Jerusalem till 
directed by a special divine revelation.“ When he went 
he emphasized his own convictions by taking an uncir- 
cumcised Greek with him.“ The church at Antioch 
was as little in doubt as himself. It accompanied Paul, 
Barnabas, and Titus out of the city, giving him a public 
ovation.‘ As the three journeyed to Jerusalem, they 
visited the churches on their route, narrating with 
thanksgiving the labors for the irregularity of which 
they were called to account. Paul refused to recognize 
in the apostles any authority over him and superior to 
his own,“ and, arriving at Jerusalem, entered into no 
debate or defense ; he simply gave an account of what 
he had done. If we could imagine the Judaizing party 
securing the decision of the church in their favor, we 
could not imagine Paul’s yielding to it. The genesis of 
this conference was simply this: Pharisaic believers 
came from Jerusalem to Antioch, claimed to speak by 
authority, and demanded the circumcision of the Gentile 
converts. The Christians at Antioch sent Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem to learn whether this self-consti- 
tuted delegation possessed the authority it claimed: 
whether the church had authorized or would ratify their 
action. 

When the Council was convened it sustained the 
action of Paul and Barnabas; sustained them, not be- 
cause there was any dream, or vision, or angelic message 
to sanction the abandonment of circumcision ; not be- 
cause Paul had or claimed a Thus saith the Lord ” as 
his authority; but because the blessing of God accom- 
panying his labors gave to them all the sanction which 
godly labor ever requires. 

The great lessons, then, of the Great Council in the 
application to our own time I judge to be these. Space 
compels a brief statement, and forbids amplification. 

God recognizes no difference between Jew and Gen- 
tile, purifying all hearts by faith.“ Faith is not only 
the ground of salvation, it is the only ground. Noth- 
ing else is necessary. No ceremonial is of the essence 
of Christianity. No ceremonial could be more sacred, 
either from its origin, its usage, or its import, than 
circumcision. 

This result was not obtained by an appeal to church 
authority—neither to the Old Testament, though James 
quotes a passage from the prophets to show that the Old 
Testament does not contravene their conclusion ; nor to 
Jesus Christ, who is not quoted ar all; nor to the church, 
for only the opinion of a local church was asked, except 
as the apostles may be regarded as representatives of the 
church universal—but by an appeal todivine providence. 
The ways of God are as authoritative as his word ; and 
the teachings of the one, if not as plain, are as decisive 
as the teachings of the other. For the discontinuance of 
a ceremonial as old as the nation the primitive church 
required no other authority than the evident blessing of 
God bestowed upon those who had not accepted and 
performed it. 

If I have read aright this narrative, it throws small 
light on methods of ecclesiastical procedure in New 
Testament times ; it gives no authority for church coun- 
cils, as a divinely appointed method of settling questions 
in church government or administration ; but it attests 
the truth, which even the church of Christ has not yet 
learned, that religion consists wholly in heart life and 
its issues, not at all in any rite or ceremony, however 
sacred in origin or hallowed by usage; it points out the 
method of preventing ecclesiastical contentions and quar- 
rels, and it indicates the difference between principle 
and policy—the former to be held with inflexible tenac- 
ity, the latter to be readily yielded in accommodation to 
even unreasonable prejudices.*® 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE MEETING AT JERUSALEM. ACTS XV., 1-11. 


By Emity HuntTIncron MILuER. 


EE how many pages we turn over in our story from 

the last lesson ! More than half of the whole book ; 

and yet it is not a new story. 
the city which David chose for a new home for the 


priests, and the ark, and the temple of God, close by. 


Nob, the little city of the priests which Saul destroyed 
in his anger against David. 

Here is Bethlehem, the very same little Bethlehem 
where Ruth and Naomi lived, and where David kept his 
father’s sheep ; and up yonder is Mount Gilboa, where 
Saul and Jonathan were slain by the Philistines. But a 
great many things had happened since that dreadful bat- 
tle. 

David had been king for many years, and grown old 
and died, and his son Solomon had been king, and 
grown old and died; and so, one afteranother, many 
kings had ruled over the people, some good ones, but 
more bad ones. The people had trouble because they 


1 Gal. 1,7, & ® Gal. I., 1, 11, 12, ‘17-28. 

Gal. H., 2 *Actsxv.,% | 

Gal. H. Acta XV., 10 

* Acta xv., 3 Comp. Acts xv., 20, 21, with Gal. U., 6 


forsook the living God, and now they had no king of 
their own, but had to obey another nation. 

At last, after more than a thousand years, a wee 
ful Babe was born in Bethlehem: Jesus, the King, 
whose kingdom was to be better than David's, and have 
no end. Lou remember the story, how the people would 
not have this heavenly king, but crucified him, and per- 
secuted all his disciples. And you remember how one 
of these very men who had hated and persecuted the 
disciples was changed by the power of God from an 
enemy into a friend. This man, who was called Saul, 
after the great king, David’s enemy, changed his name 
to Paul when he became a friend and servant of the 
Lord Jesus. His heart was so full of love that he went 
everywhere, telling the story of salvation. You re- 
member, in David's time, there were many other na- 
tions living in the country—the Canaanites, and Philis- 
tines, and Moabites. They were still living there, and, 
other nations also, though they did not make war upon 
the people of Israel any more. The Jews called them 
all Gentiles, and it was very hard even for those who loved 
the Lord Jesus to believe that there could be anything 
good in these Gentiles who had all their lives been wor- 
shiping idols. When Paul and Barnabas went from city 
to city preaching to the Gentiles, and a great many were 
converted, the brethren at Jerusalem were glad, but they 
felt very sure that God would not save them unless they 
became like Jews and worshiped God exactly as they 
did. So Paul and Barnabas went up to Jerusalem to tell 
them all about it. They had a meeting of the church in 
some secret place, where their enemies could not disturb 
them, and after they had heard Paul’s story they talked 
it allover. At first they could not agree, and disputed a 
good deal among themselves. But Paul reminded them 
that it was God himself who had chosen these people, 
drawing them to him by his Holy Spirit, putting into 
their hearts saving faith on the Lord Jesus, making no 
difference at all between Jews and Gentiles, but offering 
to save them all by one Saviour. 

Christ had said, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them, 
and so Paul and Barnabas told what good fruits sprang 


up from the hearts of these Gentiles; how those that 


had been full of hatred became loving, and how they 
laid aside anger and falsehood and evil speaking, and 
lived pure, beautiful lives; how eager they were to do 
good to others, and tell the news to those that had not 
heard it ; how ready they were to give money and food 
und clothing to those that were in need ; how constant 
they were in prayer, and how simply they trusted in 
Christ for salvation, and not in their own good works. 
He told them that that the Holy Spirit, who never makes 
any mistakes, had come to dwell in the hearts of these 
people, and worked among them the same wonderful mira. 
cles as among the Jews: healing the sick, casting out evil 
spirits, and even raising the dead to life. The brethren 
were satisfied when they heard this story. They sent a 
loving letter to the believing Gentiles to say to them that 
they were all one in Christ Jesus, and if they only loved 
him, and had his pure spirit in their hearts, it made no 
difference by what name they were called, or in what 
particular form they worshiped God. The heart must 
first be right, for that is what God looks at; but it is the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ which makes it right, and 
keeps it right. 


COMING TO THE TRUTH. 


By CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D. D. 


„God will have all men to come unto the knowledge of the 
trutli.“—1 Timothy ii., 4. 


VER little while 1 am approached by some torn 
spirit who is snared in the meshes of his own per- 
plexed thinking and wearied by the assaults of his own 
doubtings and unbeliefs. It has sometimes been the case 
that our private conference together has resulted in 


| perhaps removing some difficulties ; what, however, is 


more to the point, in getting the intellectual machinery 


into smooth running order, and, still better, in inducing 


in the mind a stronger and more wholesome tone. 


It begins at Jerusalem, | And it has occurred to me that it will be wise to spend 


our half hour this morning in meeting, at the level of 
their queries and difficulties, any who may be in the like 
circumstance ; not with the purpose of taking up any of 
their specific difficulties and trying to solve them, but 
rather with the intent and with the hope, by the aid of 
the Divine Spirit, of drawing them into a mode of think- 
ing and a quality of feeling that shall be itself the solv- 
ent of problem, exactly as it is the sun’s rising that bet- 
ter avails to saturate the air with brightness, and to 
clothe with distinctness the objects that stand forth in it, 
better bygfar than any detailed attempts of our own to 
brush down the darkness out of the shaded corners of 
the sky, or sweep out the patches of mist scattered among 
the valleys and along the hill-slopes. 

And now, my friends, you whose case is especially 
contemplated this morning, there is a considerable num- 


of points that, in rapid succession, I wish to present to 


you, and I pray that we may all approach the matter 
with that teachableness and that earnesstness which can 
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alone comport with the . and — the 


place and theme. 

It is one stone laid in the foundation 40 the: matter 
when it is distinctly apprehended by the doubting mind 
that there is such a thing as the truth. Hardly will any 
mind in the exercise of normal power question it ; and 
yet it isone thing not to question it, and another and 
distinct thing to confront it and to grasp the thought in 
its depth and area. There is such a thing as the truth. 
And truth, so far as we get into relations of knowledge 
with it, is not a matter of invention, but of discovery. 
We find truth, not construct it. It exists anterior to the 
human mind. Itis there though we have not encoun- 
tereil it; it exists though our thoughts have not formu- 
lated it. The truths of science are not true because the 
foremost men of science have concluded and agreed to 
have them true. Truth is no conventional matter. We 
cannot enact truths, however we may be able sometimes 
to discover them. Truth is as apart and separate from the 
mind that feels after it and explores for it as was America 
separate and distinct from the Genoese navigator, the 
Spanish coast from which he weighed anchor, or the 
Santa Maria” on which he sailed. All our language 
implies as much when we cross-question it, and all our 
reasoning consents to as much when pushed by sharp 
inquisition. Men who do not think carefully sometimes 
allow themselves to suppose that because opinions differ 
and even antagonize, therefore truth is a figment ; but an 


opinion is at best a truth humanly reflected, and will depend 


for shape and complexion very much upon the medium 
through which the truth shines, and the ground upon 
which the truth lights and rebounds. Truth and opin. 
ion are radically distinct. The reality of truth is self; 
contained. Misapprehension does not modify it; failure 
even to surmise it in no slightest manner interferes with 
it. Far up on the cold, untraveled heights we are sure 
the little Alpine flower is blooming, though no foot has 
trodden there. The star twinkles in the sky with the 
same substantial luster though no science has conject. 
ured it and no telescope has brought it within reach of 
the human eye: so with the undiscovered suns and 
constellations that throng the still deeper firmament of 
truth. Whether you do not apprehend the truth aright, 
or do not apprehend it at all, the truth is there, positive 
and self-subsistent, and you will find that this way of re. 
garding the matter will help bring your thoughts to 
order, and give to those thoughts resolution and nerve. 

Another consideration that will tend to similar 
results will be this: that, although the truth may be 
difficult to apprehend, and in instances without num; 
ber utterly elude detection, nevertheless there is a cor- 
respondence between truth and the mind; in a mystic 
manner the two are related to each other. There is 
such a thing as a mental appetite, and truth satisfies 
that appetite. The two are made for each other. Such 
adjustments the world is everywhere full of: light and 
the eye; sound and the ear; beauty and the taste ; the 
bird’s wing and the atmosphere. The mind is hungry 
for facts. The child knows enough to look a question 
before ever he has words enough to ask it. Even won: 
dering why a thing is, is the mind’s unconscious sense 
of power to understand why a thing is. Even won- 
derment is the advanced guard and the light artillery 
of philosophy. Curiosity is thought on its entering 
edge. Desire presumes power. The very passion to 
solve a problem quietly attests the rudiments, at least, 
of a genius capable of solving it. To desire to under- 
stand a thing means already that the mind is working 
close along the level of the thing it would understand, 
Even interest in a matter implies a congeniality between 
us and the object of our interest. Longing is uncon- 
ferred capacity. It is the downward reach of our 
thought that loads it with momentum for an upward 
reach. We find God with our thought because there 
is something of God already in the thought with which 
we push out after him. It is the music in the ear that 
finds and interprets the music of the orchestra. Some 
one has said, If the eye had not been sunny, how 
could it look upon the sun?“ Deep answers unto deep. 
The upper and the nether firmament speak in the same 
vernacular. At the same time that you get into the 
deep places of our own soul you get also into the heights 
of God. The stars beam up into your eyes from the 
bottom of the sea. Passion, conscience, and reason will 
deal as loyally by you as you will deal loyally by them. 
Believe in your strongest thoughts; heed the deepest 
voices that speak to you from within, for the word of 
the Lord is in them, as the murmur which flows from 
out the Swiss valley is the sound of the Alpine storm 
and of the thundering avalanche fallen into a whisper 
at the level of human ears and habitations. 

The third suggestion, which I am sure will, if re- 
garded, help release you from your perplexities,will be, 
that you yield respect and obedience to so much of 
truth as you are already persuaded of. Considerable of 
what passes as current unbelief is only the result of the 
habit men are learning, and the power they are acquir- 
ing, of thinking for themselves. I am inclined to sup- 
pose that there is more intelligent faith, more reasoned 
faith, more working faith, therefore, to-day than there 


was thirty years ago. That so many men are abandon- 
ing old doctrine, now that people are thinking for them- 
selves, hardly argues that faith has suddenly become 
weak ; it rather indicates what a feeble hold these doc- 
trines really had upon men before they had learned to 
think for themselves. That a tree is upturned when 
the wind blows means not that the wind has weakened 
the tree, but that it has revealed the weakness already 
in it before there was any wind. So that when a man 
discovers, after independent investigation, that his creed 
is considerably shortened, he is to understand by it, not 
that he has suffered a loss, but that now for the first 
time he has really detected how little creed of his own 


he ever had. And there has been a great deal of such 


discovery. By a great many of us one doctrine after 
another has been questioned and discarded: the doc 
trine of the Trinity, the doctrine of atonement perhaps, 
the doctrine of prayer as a moving influence with God, 
the doctrine of immortality, and, it may be, even that of 
God’s personality. With these subtractions made there 
seems to be very little left. That depends upon what 
you mean by little. If you have in your yard a tree 
heart-eaten and loaded with dead branches, with only 
foliage enough upon it to remind you how nearly dead 
the entire tree is, and yet with a fresh, sap-filled little 
scion shooting up from the base, you will be of the 
mind, most likely, that the scion without the tree is worth 
more than the scion with the tree, provided only the 
scion springs from a sound root. But when all this 
trunk of belief has been felled, and there remains only 
some single little shoot of a doctrine, is it orthodox to 
suppose that that shoot will suffice to save the man ? 
I hope so; and yet that is not so just a way of putting 
it. It is less a matter of the scion saving the root than 
it is of the root being sound enough to save the scion. 
So it is less a question of the single doctrine saving the 
man than it is of the man being sound enough to save 
the doctrine. So that when a man tells me that whereas 
he used to believe all his parents and church taught him, 
he now believes only one thing, all I want to know is, 
not what that one thing is, but how he ¢reats that one 
thing—whether he stands by it, and whether, if the 
pinch came, he would die for the sake of it. Just as 
fast as we live all that we believe we shall believe 
more than we live. You cannot deal untruthfully by 
yourself at one point and then expect to win truth for 
yourself at another point. 

Another point for you to consider is that you will 
never succeed in arguing yourself out into the clear and 
up into the light. The heart as well as the intellect is 
an organ of discovery. 1 do not know how it has come 
about that we are instructed to believe everything that 
the mind says and nothing that the heart says. All great 
discoveries are made by men whose feelings run ahead 
of their thinkings. The disciple who recognized Christ 
first at the Sea of Galilee was the disciple that loved him 
best. The heart has eyes that the brain knows nothing 
of. Intuitions contain an ingredient of the emotional. 
Science and philosophy broaden forward into poetry at 
their outer margin. ‘‘ Language is fossil poetry” for 
the reason that every thought was once a poem. The 
mind must have a cause, but the heart must have a 
Father. With your eye you scan your friend’s face, but 
with your heart you know your friend, and absorb in- 
spiration from him. Thought is like the printer’s type : 
heart is the ink that fills the type, and puts upon the 
page strong lines and brimming sentences. To intellect 
every word is a finality ; to the heart every word is a 
symbol, a symbol of meaning unexpressed, of meaning 
not quite expressible. 

And you want to come to the truth, not only with 
the heart, but with a clean heart: ‘‘ The pure in heart 
shall see God.” Preferences, cherished sins, unholy 
ambitions, self-seekings, are all the time weaving clouds 
in the soul’s atmosphere that darken the brightness that 
would otherwise so illumine the soul and nourish its 
potencies. Sin soils the spirit’s delicacy, and unwilling 
ness deadens its susceptibility. 

My next recommendation to you is that if you 
want to become clear and strong in your religious faith 
and convictions, you will do best to get into personal re. 
lations with men who are pronounced in their religious 
faiths and convictions. And there are two advantages 
that flow from this sort of personal contact : the first is 
that a truth appeals to us much more effectively when it 
is wrought into the tissue of a living man than when 
it comes to us merely as a verbal utterance, or addresses 
itself to our eyes in the shape of a written sentence. 
Theory is well enough, schedules of doctrine are well in 
their way, but we are never quite touched by truths till 
they become flesh, and dwell among us: nothing saves 
like incarnation. There may be some among us this 
morning that do not believe in Christianity as a system, 
but I doubt if there is a person among us who does not 
believe profoundly in a man who consistently embodies 
that system. To be more specific: perhaps you do not 
believe in prayer, considered in the abstract; yet it is 
hardly probable that you do not believe in the prayerful- 
ness that your mother, now sainted, used to evince in the 
prayers she long ago offered for you at your bedside 


when you were a child. It by no means follows that 
because a man does not quite accept Christianity as a 
scheme that can be written on paper, he does not very 
heartily respect it and very cordially fellowship it as it 
was lived in the flesh by his sister, mother, or wife. That 
is one advantage, then, in close relation with men of 
faith: the barren form of faith disappears in the fresh, 
personal reality of faith ; the doctrine reappears as a life, 
with lines and edges all dissipated. Hence almost all the 
Bible is a series of crystallizations about living men ; and 
we are acting quite in the spirit of Scripture when we 
represent Christianity not as a set of truths formulated 
by Christ, but a body of principles gathered up into 
him and lived by him ; so that the most just and stimu- 
lating ideas that we shall obtain of Christianity will be 
by contemplating Christ as he appears in the Gospel, and 
by coming close to men that are the best reproductions 
of him as they walk our streets or meet us in our homes. 
But there is a second advantage accruing from contact 
with men of pronounced Christian faith and conviction. 
A considerable portion of religious uncertitude and 
doctrinal indifferentism is the outcome of the low state 
of the system—moral system, I mean. Thought takes 
hold of truth only in an irresolute way because there 
is in the process none of that personal strenuousness 
und moral determinedness that makes the mind muscu- 
lar and every movement of the mind full of nerve and 
grip. Moral tone will give a man doctrinal tone. If you 
are in that condition of mind indicated by saying that you 
do not know what in the world to believe, it is probably 
not chargeable to intellectual confusedness primarily, 
but to moral debility ; by which I do not mean immor- 
ality necessarily, but something that in the moral man is 
analogous to what in the physical we should call a low 
state of the system, reduced condition of the blood. 
And if you are in any such state (and great numbers of 
people are), and you find all your opinions and ideas 
slipping down in uncertitude, the best escape from it will 
he to put yourself into personal relation with and under 
the personal domination of some great, robust, nervy 


soul, not for the sake of copying his ideas, nor for the 


sake of letting him put a prop underneath your ideas, 
but for the sake of letting him magnetize you, revivify 
you, reproduce himself in you; and that will work on 


your ideas and give a stamina and grasp to your 


thoughts, and a reach and an insight to them, very much 
as, after a dry spell, the rain works among the discour- 
uged grass-blades and moping wheat-stalks, nourishing 
them, and so stiffening and strengthening them. It is a 
great, stalwart soul that qualifies a man to think great, 


‘stalwart thoughts, and if you have not such a soul, come 


as close as you can to the man who has, and you will be 
come richer without his being made poorer. 

I will add to the foregoing only this last suggestion, 
that you let your escape from perplexity be conducted in 
ways of severest honesty and most painstaking sincerity. 
You are familiar, I presume, with the lines of Tennyson : 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength; 

He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the specters of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his on:“ 
all of which is practical and feasible ; yet every step of 
the way must be taken in artlessness and candor. You 
will not attain to the truth along any by-path of chican- 
ery. Do not try to believe anything more than you can 
believe, easily. Ideas will not grow any faster, nor con- 
victions shape themselves more rapidly, for being hurried. 
In one way or another you will have to pay for it if you 
try to compel a given amount of argument to yield more 
than a corresponding amount of persuasion. Be honest 
with yourself, then. Be honest with your neighbor. 
Never dress the infirmities and deformities of your belief 
in phrases of finery borrowed from the hymn-book, the 
catechism, or the Bible. If there comes an occassion for 
stating your belief, state it for just what it is worth. 
Above all, be honest with God. Do not pray to anything 
you do not believein. If you do not believe in a person- 
al God, never pretend that you do ; never pray as if you 
did. Tell no lies on your knees. When Horace 
Bushnell lost his personal God, he recovered him by 
praying to the next best thing that was left, the abstract 
principle of right. It was a dreary kind of devotion, but 
it was sincerely meant, and a voice came to him, and a 
revelation broke upon him. Put, then, into your prayers 
no more orthodoxy than there isin your thought. If 
you cannot address Him as a known person, approach 


him as an unknown Something; if you cannot feel him, 


be contented to feel after him ; if you cannot see him, 
look in the direction where you conjecture that he may 
be. If you cannot fly, walk ; if you cannot walk, creep ; 
if you cannot creep, stand and wait: ‘‘they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Every morning the daybreak 
comes to us, not we to the daybreak. And so, my friend, 
in fine, trust the deepest movings of your soul; live 
true to your best conviction ; pray only up to the level of 
your faith ; lay aside all perturbation and insincerity ; 
wherever you see what looks to be sunshine, stand in it : 
and your sky will certainly clear, and your day will as- 
suredly come. Every unhindered needle verges to the 
pole ; every unstopped river empties into the sea. 
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MISSION WORK OF 1883. 


Eighteen hundred and eighty-three, which began so auspi- 
ciously all over the Asiatic and African Continents—except 
the inconsiderable clouds over Madagascar and the Soudan, 
which have only grown blacker and blacker—ends in no little 
disturbance of missionary operations, both in Egypt, China, 
and Madagascar. From the latter several missionaries have 
withdrawn ; the Roman Catholic priests, being French, have 
left altogether. 

In China the disturbance in the South is already serious 
in and about Canton, where the Presbyterian Board is car- 
rying on extensive operations, and has been very successful. 
From the out-stations missionaries and their helpers have 
found it expedient to gather in Canton under protection of 
gunboats. The immediate occasion of these riotous dis- 
turbances is the prosecution of the French claims, so called, 
upon Anam, waking up the turbulent element in Southern 
China to express its latent dislike of the foreigner against 
both him and his work, of whatever sort it be. Whereunto 
this will lead it is impossible to say, but for the present, 
missionary operations in and about Canton would seem to 
be at a standstill, and Christian chapels, if not Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, are in danger. Ranging in distance from 
three to three hundred miles from Canton, and at all points 
of the compass, the Presbyterian Board has eleven stations, 
in as many cities. In Canton itself this Board has two 
churches, of two hundred and sixty-two and one hundred 
and twenty-four members respectively, and seven chapels, 
‘with good congregations but small membership.“ The 
missions of the North and West are less disturbed thus 
far, and will very likely so continue. 

The new mission of the American Board in the Tai-yuen 
Plain, in Shansi, has taken an advance step, resulting in 
a more permanent location in Taiku, where a building has 
been erected. Mr. Atwood and his Chinese teacher, Chun, 
were able to secure this concession apparently only through 
the medical knowledge of Mr. Atwood, which served him 
well in two or three cases of poison from the use of opium, 
which was enough to give him notoriety and win for 
him good will, which means favor to the cause he has at 
heart. The Oberlin Band are beginning to find themselves 
at home in the language, and we may expect more aggres- 
sive work. 

Little by little Chinese conservatism is yielding, hastened, 
no doubt, by the exigencies of her foreign relations. The 
Middle Kingdom will not be slow to appreciate her disad- 
vantages in the contest with France, just now, because of 
her lack of railroads and telegraphs. It is a matter of in- 
terest to know that there is now one short railroad in China, 
and that the rails for one from Tientsin to the sea are arriv- 
ing; and, also, that permission to build a steam launch and 
run it between Tientsin and Tungeho has been granted, and 
telegraphs are being constructed—all by imperial authority. 
There can be no going back upon these things, as formerly. 
Chinese superstition will have to make room for telegraphs, 
railroads, and the main forces of our Western civilization. 
But let it be noted that Protestant Christianity has antedated, 
by more than a quarter of a century of vigorous work, this 

wakening response to the summons of China’s Western 
neighbors to fall into line with the progress of the day. Not 
only has Christianity antedated, she has prepared the way 
for this response; and her more than twenty thousand be- 
lievers, her printed Bible in the vernacular of the people, her 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and literature, are significant of 
a leaven put in among China's millions which is beginning 
to affect the lump, albeit only beginning. It is estimated 
that at the present rate of progress this century will not 
close without seeing this number creep well up toward a 
million. But who believes that the present rate will hold for 
a decade? Nay, better things are in store for Christian 
workers there, and for the church at home that supports 
them. 

Nothing has happened to hinder the good work in Japan, 
whose outlook was so auspicious when the year began. 
Missionaries now speak of a spiritual wave sweeping over 
Japan.“ Atwelvemonth of deepening and widening interest 
bas made its mark on pastors and churches. Accessions to 
the churches have been general, if not universal, and the 
weaker are moving on to self-support. The church in Ines- 
bori, Mr. Ise, pastor, of interest to such as keep close watch 
of Japanese affairs, begun about four years ago with seven 
members, now has two hundred, receiving thirty in June, as 
many in August, and about twenty in October. Mr. Ise is 
the only son of a man of high rank, killed fighting for his 
sovereign in Kioto fifteen years ago, and one of the first 
class graduated from the Kioto training school. Though 
inheriting his father’s rank, he went down to this little hand- 
ful of Christians on Shikoku, who could give him but three 
or four dollars a month, took what they could give him, 
cooked his own rice, washed his own clothes, and now, after 
four and a half years, has a church of two hundred members, 
a church building seating four hundred—which they have 
built with little outside help—and out-stations all around. 
Now he proposes that another man be sent there, and he 
allowed to go away into the heart of Kiushin, into the midst 
of heathen darkness, and kindle a light which shall, with 
God's blessing, spread over that island.“ Thus writes the 
Rev. J. D. Davis in a letter just received. 

Of the College and Theological Seminary located in Kioto 
he writes: The eighth college building is being erected, and 
we have over one hundred and sixty young men in them.” 
He goes on to tell how this institution was founded in 
prayer, and of the work of the Rev, Joseph H. Nusina con- 
nected therewith, and says: The school has gone on in- 
creasing and prospering ever since, and especially has it 
been blessed spiritually. The first class of fifteen in theol- 
ogy are now preachers and teachers in various parts of the 
Empire. Of the present number, twenty-nine are students 
of theology; fourteen are Seniors in college, all but two 
Christians; thirteen in the Junior Class, all but two Chris- 


tians; thirty in the Sophomore Class, all but four Chris- 
tians ; between forty and fifty in the Freshman Class, more 
than half of them Christians; and thirty-five in the ‘ First- 
year Class,’ seven or eight Christians. The grounds of this 
College were once the site of the palace of the powerful 
Daimio of the Province of Satsuma, and front on the old 
palace inclosure of the Mikados, now made into a public 
park. Let everybody pray for this College that every student 
may be born again. Nearly all of these young men came 
from heathen homes.’’ We talk of a dearth of ministers 
here, but Dr. Davis says they have not one in ten ready to 
meet the calls that come up to them for preachers of the 
Gospel. Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 

The Annaka Church is another powerful vine, though so 
recently planted, and is sustaining regular services, more or 
less, in eighteen different towns and villages. We have not 
space to name all the towns from which the good news 
comes, but one of the missionaries thus closes his letter: 
„Now is the time to push things in Japan. Don’t let the 
American church forget this. God is not forgetting it!“ 

Just now one of the most interesting features of the work 
in Japan is the base it furnishes for work in Corea. Corean 
youth are sent to Japan much as Chinese and Japanese 
youth are sent here and to England. The movement which 
began with Rijutei, leading this nobleman to Christ, then to 
the work of translation, and now to preaching the Gospel to 
his countrymen there, as well as to teaching in the Univer- 
sity, has led to the conversion of several other Coreans, 
among whom is a marked spirit of inquiry, which shows 
itself in searching the Scriptures and studying the evidences 
of Christianity. And now when foreign Boards are discusse 
ing the feasibility f entering Corea, Japanese Christians 
are saying: Leave Corea to us. We will show our grati- 
tude to English and American Societies for bringing us the 
Gospel by taking it to Corea.“ And, best of all, the propo- 
sition is to go in as a union movement, simply as disciples 
of Christ to make Christians, and carrying no sectarian 
banner. This is a movement which, more clearly than any- 
thing else, attests the genuineness of the work in Japan. Dr. 
Gordon, of Kioto, says of it: I believe that the Japanese 
Christians will take up this work and carry it on enthusias- 
tically and successfully.“ Taking it altogether, this has 
been a great year for the Asiatic continent. The great con- 
ferences at Calcutta, Osaka, and Constantinople, with glori- 
ous revivals in the Turkish Empire and Japan, and healthy 
growth in China and India, make it a marked year. May 
1884 be still more so. 


THE NORTH JAPAN MISSION. 


NEW work has been opened by the American 
Board in Japan, to be known as the North 
Japan Mission. A glance at the map of Japan will 
show that while the eastern coast, facing the Pacific, 
has many harbors, the western, looking toward the con- 
tinent of Asia, has almost none. This western coast is 
away from the main lines of trade, and there are few 
steamers visiting it; during the winter, navigation is 
suspended there. Missionary work on this coast has 
been much less than on the more favored eastern coast. 
Further south the Presbyterians and the American 
Board are doing some work, especially at the important 
cities of Ranazawa and Fukui,!but in the northern half 
of it only one place has been occupied, the city of 
Niigata. This place, although its harbor is poor, is an 
open port, the only one on all that coast. As a port for 
foreign commerce it is a failure, and only two or three. 
foreigners now live there, but nevertheless it is an im- 
portant city. It has itself a population of over 60,000, 
and is the capital of the Niigata ken, or prefecture, which 
has a larger population than any other in the country. 
It is the center of a large domestic commerce, for which 
it is admirably adapted by being at the mouth of two 
rivers, one of them the longest in Japan. Missionary 
work has been carried on here for eight years by Dr. 
Palm, a missionary of the Edinburgh Medical Mission. 
ary Society. He has done a noble work, both medical 
and evangelistic, but now goes home for a rest, and, 
moreover, wishes others to assume charge of the evan- 
gelistic work. At his request, the American Board has 
begun work there, and two missionaries, Messrs. O. H. 
Sulich and R. H. Davis, with one unmarried lady, re- 
moved there from Robe in October. It is hoped that 
work may not only be carried on more vigorously and 
extensively in Niigata and vicinity, but also may be ex- 
tended into other places in Northern Japan. There 
is already a good work begun in the regions of Sendai, 
on the opposite side of the island from Niigata, con- 
ducted by an evangelist from Niigata. Hence the name, 
North Japan Mission. 

The anniversary of Luther’s birth was observed 
by many churches in Japan. At Kiota the regular 
service of the next day (Sunday) was turned into 
a memorial service. At Osaka, all churches of all 
denominations united in a special service on Saturday. 
Some eight hundred people were present, including the 
governor and other officials. The meeting was held in a 
large building, which was hired by the Buddhists a few 
months ago asa preaching-place against Christianity. 
They soon gave it up, and the owner of the building 
gave the use of. itto the Christians for this meeting. 
Addresses were made by two Japanese and one foreigner. 
The building was adorned with flags and flowers, and 
refreshments were provided for the audience. 


The Japanese currency is rapidly approaching par. 
It has been depreciated for more than five years, 
and at one time the premium of silver over paper 
was more than eighty per cent. Now it is only 
about seven per cent., and it seems not unlikely 
that this may soon disappear. It is an achievement of 
which the country may well be proud, but the immediate 
effect is no more pleasant than it was in America in the 
years 1873 to 1877. The farmers, who received great 
prices for their rice a few years ago, are now mourning 
over the great fall in its price ; and foreign trade, at least 
the import trade, is said to be duller than at any period since 
Japan's foreign commerce began. D. W. LEARNED. 

Kioto, Japan, November 15, 1883. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—One of the most important Sunday-school meetings was 
held by the Norfolk Conference at Rockland, Mass., on the 
12th inst. The subjects considered were: The Relations 
of Christ to Children, Review Exercises, Sunday-school Libra- 
ries, and Success in the Work for Christ. Strong resolutions 
were adopted in support of the appointment of the Rev. S. 
H. De Bevoise as State Superintendent. 

—The report of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has just been made. During 
the year two hundred and forty-two persons were added to 
the church membership, making a total of eight hundred and 
forty-one ; the Gospel Chapel school connected with this 
church has a membership of six hundred and forty-eight ; 
the ordinary parish expenses of the society were $24,097 ; 
the benevolent contributions of the church amounted to 
nearly $7,000, exclusive of the donations of the Sunday- 
school, Ladies’ Benevolent Society, the Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sion Band, and the Woman’s Society. This certainly shows 
a good year’s work. 

—The annual renting of the pews of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., took place last week. 
Nearly three hundred pews were rented, and the premiums 
were much in excess of last year. Dr. Behrends, the new 
pastor, is gaining in popularity both with the people of the 
church and of the city generally. Brooklyn is to be con- 
gratulated in having secured so worthy a successor to Dr. 
Scudder. 

—The following are the topics for the Week of Prayer, 
January 7-12, 1884, as suggested by the Evangelical Alliance: 
Monday, 7—Praise and Thanksgiving: Ps. ciii., 1-5; Joshua 
xxiii., 14. Tuesday, 8—Humiliation and Confession: Neh. 
i., 6,7; Luke xvifi., 18,14. Wednesday, 9—Prayer for Fam- 
ilies and Instructors of Youth, Including Christian Asso- 
ciations and Sunday-Schools: Tim. i., 5; iii., 17., Gen. 
xviii., 17-19. Thursday, 10—Prayer for the Church of Christ, 
Including the Ministry and Candidates for the office: John 
xvii., 20, 21; Gal. iii., 26-28. Friday, 11—Prayer for the 
Nations: Isa. fi, 2-4; Zech. viii., 20-23; Eph. ii., 11-22. 
Saturday, 12—Prayer for Missions, Home and Foreign: Matt. 
xxvifi., 16-20; Acts xili., 1-3; Gal. i., 1-3, 15-17, 22-24. The 
Scriptural selections for the Week of Prayer have been taken 
from the ‘Topics for Prayer-Meetings for 1884, published 
by the International Committee of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association ; this little book contains three hundred 
classified topics. The topic for Saturdays is the Sunday- 
School Lesson ; the topic for Friday evenings is for temper- 
ance meetings. The method of arrangement gives topics for 
Christians, for the unconverted, for young men, as well as 
those already mentioned. It is a useful book, both for the 
prayer-meeting and for the home. 

—The pastor of the first Congregational Church, Albany, 
N. V., the Rev. Dwight E. Marvin, issues a pastoral letter 
to the members of his congregation ; the letter, besides con- 
taining words of greeting, is a résumé of the past: year’s 
work; it does credit alike to pastor and people. During the 
past year the congregation have succeeded not only in pay- 
ing regular expenses, but have paid more than one-quarter 
of the debt of the church. 

—A new synagogue will be erected on West Street, Chi- 
cago ; the building will cost about $15,000. 

—The temperance women of Springfield, Mass., are mak- 
ing every effort to establish coffee shops in the vicinity of 
the lowest rum-holes in the city; they propose to serve 
coffee to firemen when on duty. . 

The Chicago Kitchen Garden Association has just opened 
under the most auspicious conditions at Chicago, Ill. The 
girls who attend are from eight to fourteen years of age; 
and even at this early period the schools have a long list of 
applicants who wish servants who have had training in the 
Kitchen Gardens. Miss Torrey, who was formerly connected 
with the Kitchen Garden Association of New York, is train- 
ing a class of thirty young ladies to take charge of the 
Kitchen Gardens in Chicago. There is a class now at the 
New England Congregational Church, and one at St. James’s 
Episcopal Church. It is proposed to establish one in the 
guild-room of St. Peter's Church. The mothers of the 
children are quite enthusiastic at the results of the training, 
school. 

A memorial service was held in the Independent Chris- 
tian Church (Universalist) at Gloucester, Mass., in memory 
of the fishermen lost in the recent gale. The church was 
crowded, and the services were of the most impressive char- 
acter. 

—The first English-speaking church at New Ulm, Minn., 
was dedicated December 11; addresses were made in En- 
glish and German. There was a good attendance at the 
dedication. 

—The Congregational Church in West Warren, Mass., re- 
cently called a council to advise with the church as regards 
the difficulties existing regarding the pulpit supply.“ The 
Rev. Mr. Nute was hired by a majority of the parish com- 
mittee to supply the pulpit; and the legal question has 
risen whether such action is valid when the minority were not 
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notifled of the meeting; and eminent lawyers give opinions 
on both sides. Much dissatisfaction with Mr. Nute's minis- 
try occasion the calling of an ex parte council, which Mr. 

Nute refused to accept. Statements affecting his ‘‘ char- 
acter and conduct were made, and charges were brought 
against his doctrinal soundness, but the council ruled that it 
could not act on these questions. It issingular that such a 
body should not deem the character and conduct of a minister 
matters germaneto ‘‘ pulpit supply, and take refuge behind 
the technical legal phase of the case in the following results: 
The council, having listened to statements from the members 
of the church, both of those who were in favor of the Rev. F. 
I. Nute’s remaining as ministerial supply and of those who 
were opposed to it, unamimously come to the following re- 
sults: We regret the present manifest unhappy condition ex- 
isting in this parish, and in our judgment the sooner the Rev. 
Mr. Nute ceases to act as pulpit supply the better for all 


parties concerned ; but in the interests of peace, and looking 


to the future well-being of the church and the harmony of its 
members, we advise that all parties unite in the support of 
the Rev. Mr. Nute as their pulpit supply, and agree to pay 
him his salary at the rate of $700 a year and the use of the 
parsonage up to March 1, provided he shall on his part 
agree on or before January 1 that his ministry in West War- 
ren shall terminate on the first dayof March. If this prop- 
osition is not agreed and assented to by the Rev. Mr. 
Nute and his supporters in the church and society, we can 
only advise the church to await the legal settlement of the 
matter by the proper tribunal. And we further advise that 
all difficulties as far as possible be laid aside, and that the 
followers of Christ in this congregation unite in earnest 

prayer for the blessing of the great Head of the church upon 
this branch of Zion.“ 

—Plymouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., the Rev. Dr. Dana, 
pastor, has sent out three colonies during this year, and 
hopes, through this and other ways, to organize and build 
three new churches. The home church is larger than ever, 
and is now forced to consider the question of enlarging its 
own edifice. 

—The Presbytery of Brooklyn held a special meeting in 
the Franklin Avenue Church on Wednesday of last week. 
The Rev. Andrew Shiland, from the Long Island Presbytery, 
the Rev. James M. Anderson, from the Presbytery of Mon- 
mouth, and the Rev. Benjamin Staunton, from the Hudson 
River Congregational Association, were received as members 
of the Brooklyn Presbytery. 

—Reunion services were held in the York Street Church 
of Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening. A new pipe organ 
and gallery have been built. The improvements have cost 
$2,500, which sum was donated at the evening service. 

—At a meeting held in the interest of Indian and Negro 
Education at the Historical Hall in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Tuesday evening, addresses were made by one of the stu- 
dents from the Hampton Institute, by the Principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal School in Alabama, the Rev. Drs. R. 8. 
Storrs and A. J. F. Behrends, and General Armstrong, 
Christian education was urged as the best means of elevat- 
ing negroes and Indians. 

—Rey. J. S. Ives has entered upon his pastorate in Strat- 
ford, onn., under very pleasant auspices. 

—The annual meeting of Plymouth Church of Brooklyn, 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor, was held last week. The 
report showed a total membership of 2,548 members; re- 
movals by death and dismission, sixty ; additions by letter and 
on profession, sixty-seven ; net gain, seven. The attendance 
in the three Sunday-schools of the church ranged from 1,176 
to 2,315. The church has enjoyed unbroken harmony dur- 
ing the year, and the congregations fill the house, some be- 
ing always turned away, except in inclement weather, both 
morning and evening, because unable to get in. A Chinese 
mission work has been commenced during the year in con- 
nection with the Bethel mission ; the class numbers eighteen 
members. A large number of prominent members of the 
church were mentioned as having passed away during the 
year. This portion of the report evidently awoke tender 
recollections in the pastor, who spoke with some sadness of 
his feeling that the old members were being removed and 
others were not coming in to take their places. Mr. Beecher’s 
remarks have been misapprehended and misreported by the 
secular press. A church with crowded congregations at every 
service, a membership of 2,500, and an average Sunday- 
school attendance not far from 2,000, cannot be justly said 
to be in a dying condition. 

—All who wish to become pupils under the Society for 
Instruction in First Aid to the Injured will please address 
the office, 6 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. Ladies’ 
classes will commence Monday, January 7. Each course will 
consist of five lectures. 

—On Sunday last, at the Union Tabernacle Church, New 
York, the Rev. G. J. Mingins, pastor, the regular com- 
munion service was held. Seven persons were admitted 
to membership, five of whom were from the Sabbath-school. 
In the evening Mr. Mingins preached to a congregation of 
over one thousand on Faith, as shown in the Magdalen 
as shesat at the Saviour’s feet and heard his gracious words. 
The work carried on at this church is agrandone. Menand 
women are drawn in by kindly and loving words, and 
eventually become workers for their Master. How very little 
is known among Christians of this city of this great work! | 
It ts undenominational, unsectarian, sustained only by its 
members, who are hard-working people. 

A Massachusetts State Unitarian Sunday-school Union 
has been organized in Boston, which held its first meeting 
Monday evening, December 17. In a discussion of practical 
topics it was held that vital, spiritual Christianity must be 
applied to the religious education of the young ; and deep- 
seated earnestness should enforce the moral principles and 
truths embodied in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 


—The Congregational Creed Committee held a final meet- 
ing December 19, and agreed unanimously on a result which 
— to absent members SS 


two members are ont of the country, it will take time to get 
their opinion. The result will be published as soon as they 
can be heard from. 

A fellowship meeting of the West Hampden, Mass., 
Congregational churches was held December 18 ; there was 
a good attendance, and much interest was manifested. 

—The annual meeting of the Lee Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was held in the church on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week. The report showed the church 
to be prospering-under the pastorate of the Rev. Henry 8. 
Powell. The section of the city in which the church is 
located is being gradually built up, and there is no doubt 
but that the church will eventually be one of the leading 
churches of Brooklyn. 

In consequence of dissension in the German Lutheran 
Church, New Haven, Conn., the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Siebke, 
and several members of the congregation, have withdrawn, 
and will form a new society. 

—The Haddington Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
have secured ground at Sixty-third and Vine Streets on 
which to build a church. 

—The Pleasant Street Baptist Church at Worcester, Mass., 
has been thoroughly renovated. It is now lighted by electric 
light. The cost of the improvements is about $5,000 

—The Rev. George Washington Nolley, who died recently 
at Ashland, Virginia, had been fifty years in active service 
in the Methodist ministry. He led a charge of the Confed- 
erate troops at Brook Creek, near Richmond, Va. The story 
is told that just before the battle a voice was heard crying 
out, Where is my boy? I am looking for my boy.“ When 
the owner of the voice appeared in sight it was the Rev. Mr. 
Nolly. The troops called out, Go back, old gentleman! go 
back; you will get hurt.“ The answer, was, I can go wher- 
ever my boy has to go, and the Lord is here.“ When the 
order, Forward was given, and the men made one more 
charge, Mr. Nolley is reported to have rushed ahead with ‘a 
big stick in one hand and his hat in the other, crying, 
Come on, boys, come on!“ 

—The Superintendent of Forest Grove Indian School at 
Forest Grove, Oregon, has been assured that $25,000 will be 
appropriated by the Government for the purpose of erecting 
buildings for the accommodation of the school, and that the 
number of pupils will be increased next year to 200. Be- 
fore these buildings can be erected it will be necessary to 
secure land on which to erect the buildings, which will be 
deeded to the Government; it is desirable to secure 200 
acres of land for this purpose somewhere within 30 miles of 
Portland ; to purchase this land it will be necessary to ob- 
tain $3,000; of this amount $1,000 has been raised. There 
are now 150 pupils in attendance, representing 22 different 
tribes ; they are taught trades, besides receiving the regu- 
lar school instruction. This appropriation of money from 
the Government is made conditionally that land be fur- 
nished, as it is against the policy of the Government to pur- 
chase land. It is proposed that if more money is donated 
than is needed for purchasing the land it shall be used 
in providing those things necessary for the school work, 
which the limitation of the Government rules do not provide 
for. Congress has met, and the matter will be brought be- 
fore the House at an early date, and whatever is to be done 
for the school must be done quickly. 

—Holy Trinity Church, of Detroit, Michigan, which was 
erected about six years ago, was never admitted to the 
diocese ; it has always been independent; it was a ritual- 
istic church of the most advanced kind, and the rectors have 
always been addressed as Father.“ The church was pri- 
vate property, and the last rector, the Rev. R. M. Edwards, 
and such of the church as was in sympathy with him, have 
given up using the building and found another place of wor- 
ship; the building has now been leased to the diocese, and the 
Rev. Charles A. Carey, assistant rector of Christ Church, and 
the Rev. G. Mott Williams, will conduct the services and the 
church at presentt. The character of the services in the 
policy of the church will be determined by the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the church, the Bishop and the standing com- 
mittee; the form of worship will be that of the ordinary 
Prayer-Book. The Rev. Mr. Edwards, with the people who 


vent out from Holy Trinity, have formed themselves into a 


church which will be known as that of Saint Albans. 

—The Citizens’ League for the enforcement of the excise 
law met in the Fleet Street Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on Wednesday evening. The Rev. William C. Stiles, who 
has assumed the presidency of the League, stated in 
his opening address that liquor is sold to 25,000 children in 
the city of Brooklyn. The first effort of the League will be 
to enforce the law against the selling of liquor to minors. 
That the public feeling of Brooklyn is becoming more and 
more aroused on the subject of temperance is very evident 
from the increasing interest shown in the Citizens’ League. 
On a recent Sunday morning in Plymouth Church, in refer. 
ring to the violation of this law, Mr. Beecher put the ques- 
tion to his congregation, that all in the house who wished to 
see the law against the selling of liquor to minors enforced, 
stand ; and every man and woman in the house rose to their 
feet. The Rev. 8. B. Halliday, of Plymouth Church, in ad_ 
dressing the meeting, referred to a case in his own neighbor. 
hood where a man made application for a license; after a 
petition had been signed by all the property-holders in the 


| neighborhood where it was proposed to open the saloon, 


against granting the license, the petition was presented by 
Mr. Halliday to the Board of Excise ; the Board voted unan- 
imously not to grant the license; now the man is selling 
liquor without a license, undisturbed by the authorities. 
Resolutions were offered which it was proposed to send to 
the different saloon keepers ; these resolutions have been 
presented to General Jourdan, who offered to have them dis- 
tributed by the police. The substance of the resolutions is, 
that if in future a dealer will faithfully observe the law 
governing the sale of liquor, the Citizens’ League will 
refrain from prosecution, and that if complaints are made 
by the Citizens’ League against the saloon keeper it is be- 
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cause they have proof that the law is being violated. Con- 
tributions of $25 and $50 respectively were received from 
members of Plymouth Church. 

—It has been customary to place transparencies about the 
lamps adjacent to the churches in Brooklyn, announcing en- 
tertainments or prayer-meetings to be held in the church. 
The proper city authorities have now issued an order pro- 
hibiting the use of street-lamps for that purpose in the 
future. The reason for the order is that the placing of 
transparencies about the lamp completely hides the name of 
the street on the lamp. 

—A memorial church, to be known as the Robert Raikes 
Memorial, has been opened at Gloucester, England. 

—A new scheme for developing the temperance spirit in 
Detroit is to be tried : a series of parlor temperance meetings 
will be heldj; these meetings will be held in some of the 
finest houses in the city, and those who have organized them 
anticipate grand results. 

—The Nationa] Reform Association is a society organized 
to maintain existing Christian features in the American 
Government, and to secure a suitable religious amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. Among the feat- 
ures of the Government which this Association aims to 
conserve are, our Sabbath Laws, the use of the Bible in the 
public schools, prayer in the National and State Legislatures, 
and the Christian law of marriage in opposition to the lax 
divorce legislation now so common. Some suitable change 
in the Constitution is deemed by this Society to be indis- 
pensably necessary, since that instrument, in its present 
form, is extensively regarded as an expression of the secular 
theory of government, and is employed as an argument 
against all that is Christian in the usage and administration 
of our Government. During the past year this Society has 
greatly extended its operations. Four District Secretaries 
gave their whole time to the work, holding conventions, ad- 
dressing churches and public meetings, circulating petitions, 
and extending the membership of this organization. Eigh- 
teen conventions and nearly three hundred public meetings 
were held. The members enrolled during the year, and 
contributing to its funds, were nearly three thousand, repre- 
senting all denominations of Christians ; and its list of officers 
includes many prominent and influential men. The Hon. 
Felix R. Brunot, of Pittsburg, Pa., is President. During’the 
coming year this Society will still further enlarge its work. 
At least eight District Secretaries will be employed, some 
throughout the year, and others during the most favorable 
months. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Leavitt H. Hallock was installed pastor of the Williston _ 


Church at Portland, Me., December 20. 

—George Stockton Burrough, pastor of the Church at Fairfield 
Conn., has received a call to the Firat Church at New Britain, 
Conn. 

—George S. Ricker, formerly pastor of the Mount Vernon Bap- 
tist Church at Lowell, Mass., has become a Congregationalist, and 
is engaged in missionary work in Minnesota. 

—George N. Coleman, pastor of the church at Englewood, III. 
has resigned. 

—Charles Olmstead has received a call to the church at Oswego 
Falls, N. Y. 

—Richard W. Jenkins, pastor of the church at Boothbay, Me., 
has accepted a call to the church at Gardiner, Me.; he will as- 
sume the duties of the new pastorate at an early date. 

—Ephraim E. P. Abbott, pastor of the church at Newport 
N. H., has resigned. 

a D. Snyder will be installed pastor of the South Church, 
Middletown, Conn., January 3, 1884. 

—Alfred A. Ellsworth, pastor of the church at Galesburg, III. 
has resigned. 

—William W. Scudder, pastor of the church at Glastonbury, 
Conn., has resigned to return to India as a missionary, where he 
formerly labored for twenty-five years. 

Ed ward R. Root, pastor of the church at Hampden, Mass. 
has resigned. 

—Archibald L. Love was dismissed by council from the pasto 
ate of Pilgrim Church at Southboro’, Mass, December 17. 


BAPTIST. 


—E. P. Matthews, pastor of the church at Thomaston, Me., has 
resigned and accepted a call to the church at Brunswick, Me. 

—F. A. Douglass, for many years Secretary of the American 
and Foreign Bible Societies, has accepted a call to the church at 
Middletown, N. J. 

—Thomas D. Anderson, pastor of the South Boston Church 
died suddenly December 17, aged sixty-two years. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—William B. Thorn has assumed the rectorship of the Church 
of Our Saviour at Camden, N. J. . 

—Morton Stone was ordained presbyter by Bishop McLaren, in 
St. James’s Church at Chicago, III. 

—F. W. Bartlett, rector of Emanuel Church at Norwich, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—Joshua Marsell, rector of Grace Church at Long Island City 
N. T., died suddenly in the church December 16. 

—Lawrence H. Schwab has received a call to All Saints’ Church 
at Worcester, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—James W. Hageman will shortly be installed pastor of the 
Franklin Avenue Church at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Benjamin Staunton was installed pastor of the Fort Greene 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., December 23. 

—S. Gilbert Boardman, pastor of the church at Port Penn, Pa., 
has resigned on account of ill-health. 

—Frederick Du Val, pastor of the church at Wilmington, Del., 
has received a call to the Westminster Church at Toledo, Ohio. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Charles A. Stork, Professor of Theology in the Luther Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, Pa., died December 17. He was formerly 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church at Baltimore, Md. 

—John Taylor Hamilton was ordained minister in the Second 
Moravian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., December 16. 

—John Keeling (Reformed), of Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted 
a call to the church at Harrisburg, Pa. 

—E. S. Moulton, of New Bedford, Mass., has accepted a 
the Second Advent Church at Bath, Me. 
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@CIENCE AND Oer 


MUSICAL MISCELLANY. 


„L Groconpa” (The Ballad-Singer). The produc- 
tion of the above-named opera for the first time in this 
country, on Wednesday evening, December 19, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was the event of the season 
in the operatic world—that is, of course, excepting the 
opening of the new house itself in October last. With 
the absorbing intricacies of an operatic plot we cannot 
concern ourselves here, more than to say that it is the 
story of a street ballad-singer, in whose life operatic the 
whole gamut of passion is traversed, the agitating mo- 
tives being a haughty female rival, a blind mother, and 
a noble lover who is false, and whose fickleness drives 
the girl to her death. Of the composer we should like 
to give a little fuller sketch. 

Amilcare Ponchielli was born August 31, 1834, at Pa- 
derno Fasolaro, now Paderno Cremonese, and is there- 
fore now in his fiftieth year. He was the only son of 
an organist, and, in his eleventh year, was sent by his 
father to study music at Milan, from the conservatory of 
which he graduated nine years later with the degree of 
Maestro Compositore.” In 1855 he composed ‘I 
Promessi Sposi, which gained him a friend in Signor 
Bartolo Piatti, who undertook the management of his 
business affairs, allowed him 1,000 francs a year for 
three years, and looked for renumeration to à commission 
of five per cent. on the sale of the young musician’s com- 
positions. He worked on other operas, wrote a mass in 
1864 which made an impression, and in the same year 
won distinction with some music composed for the cele- 
bration of the sixth centenary of Dante’s birth. In 1872 
‘I Promessi Sposi,’ remodeled, was performed at Milan, 
with Teresina Brambilla as Lucia, and two years later he 
married the singer. In 1874 ‘I Lituani’ was success- 
fully brought out at La Scala. The next year he brought 
out a cantata in honor of Donizetti, and composed ‘ La 
Gioconda,’ which was produced at La Scala in April, 
1876. The opera brought him much praise, but for three 
years he continued to work it over, and in December, 
1879, it was performed in its new form, inspired by the 
success of Aida” at Genoa. The rewritten opera was 
hailed by the critics as a great improvement upon the 
first form. In 1881 II Figlino Prodigo’ (The Prodi- 
gal Son) was given at La Scala, and by that time the 
composer's fame had reached England and Germany. He 
has also in his portfolio two other operas, ‘ oe and 
‘I Mori di Valenza.’” 

Ponchielli’s position in music ranks with Verdi in hits 
latest period, which was marked by the composition of 
„Aida.“ In other words, he is an exponent of the Italian 
school of music as influenced by the advanced views of 
modern German musicians, and is, in a degree, a kind of 
Italian Wagner. 


A REVIVAL IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


We can fancy many of the older generation of the 
present day, whose hearts hunger for the hearty congre- 
gational singing of their younger days, and whose minds 
fail to appreciate the ‘‘ motives” and the effects in 
which their children delight, reading the above title, 
and mentally ejaculating, ‘‘ Ah! how I wish there might 
be one!” Cheer up, desponding friends! and seek com- 
fort and encouragement in the following hopeful words, 
which we quote for your benefit from the Boston Mn- 
sical Herald :” 

“It is a hopeful) sign of the times that in many quarters i 
subject of worship in song is receiving more attention than it has 
shared in late years. The decadence of chorus choirs and the 
desire for display of sthetio culture have together done much in 
the past to eliminate the devotional element from the service of 
song in the house of the Lord; and thoughtful Christian people 
are longing for that which shall have more of heart in it, even 
if it smack less of the most highly cultivated taste and skill. 

We do not at all sympathize with the idea that church music 
will be devotional in proportion to its uncouthness, but, on the 
contrary, would urge the highest culture and the most painstak- 
ing endeavor. But all this is in vain in the sanctuary service 
unless the talent and skill be consecrated to the service of God. 
No skill is too great, no talent too precious, if it be used wisely, 
for the uplifting of the soul toward the things which are heavenly, 
toward the Almighty Father and his home. 

che concert room is the place for display and entertainment, 
but the house of God js for restful worship. We do not see why 
poor singing should have any more of uplifting power than poor 
preaching, nor why the former should not need the same sincerity 
and fervor which are so essential to effectiveness in the latter. 

The Herald hopes to aid in lifting church music to a higher 
plane in all desirable respects, and will heartily help on any 
movement which seems likely to bring about the consecration. of 

the best talent to religious purposes.“ 


NOTES. 

—The Standard Quartette Club gave a second 1 
evening concert on Tuesday, December 19, at which were 
played Mendelssohn’s Quartette in E flat major, the twén- 
ty-first of Mozart’s in D major, and Schubert’s Rondeau Bril- 
lante for pianoforte and violin. 

—A noteworthy event last Wednesday night was the first 
concert of the New York Chorus Society in Steinway Hall, 
when, before a large and representative audience, the march 
and chorus from ‘Tannhauser’” were given, followed by 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony and the second and third 
parts of Schumann's Faust,“ the latter a most noble work, 
heretofore almost unknown in this country. a 


—On Thursday } December 20, Mr. W. A. Van- 


derbilt held an art reception, for gentlemen only, in his en- 


larged new gallery. Over a score of works entirely new to 


New York were exhibited, and among them a picture which 
is almost priceless in value and is alone enough to make a 
man rich for life; viz., Millet’s wonderful work, The 
Sower,“ familiar to all through Morris’s fine etching. 


— 


Zoos AND 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “JEANETTE.” 


An important addition to the history of American un- 
dertakings is at hand in the two large volumes in which 
Mrs. Emma DeLong gives to the world, in all its sad 
force, the complete story of the voyage of the steamer 
Jeannette.“ For the most part a careful compilation 
from the private journals and letters of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander DeLong, and the testimony of the survivors of 
the expedition,” the narrative is most fitly introduced 
with a brief sketch, by the editor herself, of the brave 
fellow who was throughout the spirit of the enterprise, 
with special reference to the qualities of character and 
education of circumstances which led directly to his pro- 
posal of an Arctic expedition.” 

Probably no man in the American Navy was better 
fitted in all respects for such an undertaking than was 
De Long, and this is made evident to us on every page 
of the extracts from the journals and logs; and though 
the expedition proved a failure, in the most pathetic 
sense of the word, we cannot count that a total loss 
which brings out so clearly a character worthy of being 
made, in its faithful and devout following of what 


seemed to be duty, an example for present and future 


generations of American boys. 

The details of the expedition have for the most part 
been made public in the daily press, but the interest 
which has been taken in the story from the first now re- 
ceives a fresh impulse. Every preparation was made, 
under DeLong’s careful and painstaking supervision, 
and the organization was as nearly perfect as possible 
when, on July 8, 1879, they sailed from San Francisco. 
In the letters which DeLong was able to send to his 
wife up to the time of entering Behring’s Strait, we find 
careful descriptions of the ship and hercompany. He 
seemed to feel that the individual parts of the necessary 
intricate organization were as accurately fitted together 
as could be, and he hopefully remarks, ‘‘ With God’s 
help we shall do something, however small.” 

The running narrative of the events of the two years 


that followed is remarkably complete in its account of 


their every-day life, their experiencies and discoveries, 
their hopes and fears ; with here and there a bit of lively 
description or vivid word-painting, all serving to hold 
the reader’s attention closely. In their long and trying 
drift in the ice from September, 1879, until the sinking 
of the ship in June, 1881, the monotony of the situation 
grew gradually more and more intense, broken chiefly 
by their anxiety for the safety of the vessel; and the 
value of the careful organization became most evident in 


‘the unanimity with which all worked and endured to- 


gether, DeLong’s sturdy spirit unquestionably went 
far to sustain all, and it is touching to note how, con- 
cealing the depression and disappointment which he 
must have experienced at his inability to accomplish 
anything during the whole of the year 1880, he was 
ready, atthe beginning of the new year, with his men, 
to face the future with a firm hope of doing something 
worthy of themselves and of the flag which floated over 
them.” At that time, for the sake of saying something 
cheering to the men,” he ‘‘ made a few remarks to the 
effect that we were about to turn our backs on the old 
year and our faces to the new; that this cruise, like 
every event in life, might be divided into two parts, that 
which has been, and that which is to be. During the 
past sixteen months we had drifted thirteen hundred 
miles—far enough, if in a straight line, to reach the Pole 
and beyond it ; but we were only actually two hundred and 
twenty miles northwest of where we were first beset ; we 
had suffered mishap, and danger confronted us often ; 
we had been squeezed and jammed, tossed and tumbled 
about, nipped and pressed, until the ship’s sides would 
have burst if they had not been as strong as the hearts 
they held within them ; we had pumped a leaking ship 
for a year, and kept her habitable ; we were not yet 
daunted, but were as ready to dare as ever.” 

On May 16, 1881, the discovery of a small island, the 
first land that has greeted our eyes since March 24, 1880, 
nearly fourteen months ago,” seryed as a most welcome 
interruption to the monotony, which was beginning to 
weigh heavily : ‘‘ and our voyage, thank God,” says 
DeLong, is not a perfect blank, for here we have dis- 
covered something, however small it may be.” The 
discovery of Jeannette and Henrietta Islands did much 
to arouse the spirits of all; but, indeed, by this time, just 


1 The Voyage of the Jeannette. The Ship and Ice Journals of 
Lieutenant-Commander George W. DeLong, U. S. N. Edited by 
his Wife, Emma DeLong. With Illustrations, including Portrait. 
In two volumes, 8vo. Sold by GSoston: 


ton, Mifflin & Co» 


as their bodies had become so accustomed to a low tem- 
perature that they suffered from the heat with the ther 
mometer at thirty degrees above zero, so their minds were 
hardened to troubles. The sick list, remarkably small up 
to the spring of 1881, now began to increase, and finally the 
long-dreaded and worst calamity of all came, on the 138th 
of June, when, in latitude seventy-seven degrees fifteen 
minutes north, longitude one hundred and fifty-five de- 
grees east, the ‘‘ Jeannette” sank. But ‘‘ everybody 
seemed bright and cheerful.” The laborious retreat began 
on the 19th following, and during the three ensuing 
months they struggled together against obstacles which 
required indomitable pluck and energy to overcome. 
Compelled to drag their heavy boats and loads of provisions 
over broken and shifting fields of ice, and often carried 
out of their course by the drift of the pack, delayed by 
storms, fogs, and snows, there seems to have been no 
precaution neglected which would tend to insure their 
safety. On July 4 we find the entry : 

Our flags are all flying in honor of the day, though to me it 
is a very blue one. Three years ago to-day, in Havre, the 
‘Jeannette’ was christened, and many pleasant things were 
said, and anticipations formed, all of which have gone down 
with the ship. I did not think then that three years afterward 
would see us all out on theice, with nothing accomplished, and a 
story of a lost ship to carry back to our well-wishers at home. 
My duty to those who came with me is to see them safely back, 
and to devote all my mind and strength to that end. 

My duty to those depending on me for support hereafter 
impels me to desire that Ishould return also; but, those two 
duties apart, I fancy it would have made but little difference if I 
had gone down with my ship. But as there is nothing done with- 
out some good purpose being served, I must endeavor to look 
my misfortune in the face and to learn what its application may 
be. 

* It will be hard. however, to be known hereafter as a man who 
undertook a polar expedition and sunk his ship at the seventy- 
seventh parallel.“ 

How nobly he struggled to perform his duty is known 
to every one. Mindful of everything that devolved upon 
him, even the entries in his journal are made with the 
same graphic precision, to which the reader becomes 
thoroughly accustomed. Their tremendous exertions, 
hardships, and privations, the divisions of the com- 
pany, the loss of one after another of his comrades, are 
carefully noted, though with never a word of final dis- 
couragement; and the fac-simile reproduction of the 
last page of the journal is in itself enough to inspire one 
with feelings of the deepest respect for a man who could 
write his last words so clearly and so uncomplainingly. 

The story is completed by an account of the experi- 
ences of Nindemann and Noros, of the party under Mel- 
ville, and the search for and discovery of the bodies of 
DeLong and those who died with him. And the wife 
of DeLong bravely closes her final chapter with the 
words : ‘‘ Sacrifice is nobler than ease, unselfish life is 
consummated in lonely death, and the world is richer by 
this gift of suffering.” 

The value of the work is enhanced by the appendices 
at the end, and by the engravings and charts freely sup- 
plied throughout. Of the mechanical execution, the 
imprint of the publishers makes it needless to speak. 


LUTHER’S HYMNS.’ 


This book introduces to the American public an aspect of 
Martin Luther more familiar to Germans than to Americans. 
He could not have been so great as a reformer if he had not 
been a true poetic interpreter of the inner life of the nation. 
This he did both by poetry and by music. If this poetry, in 
its English dress, be measured by modern standards, it will 
be condemned as unpoetical; for it is far from perfect in 
rhythm, and it has no delicate ornamentation. That may 
said of it which the ancient Hebrew prophet said of the 
Messiah: ‘‘ There is no beauty that we should desire him.“ 
But there is more than beauty ; there is a rugged strength of 
courage, hope, and faith. The following verses, taken from 
a hymn written on the death of two martyrs burned a. 
Brussels in 1528, illustrate the characteristics of Luther’s 
poetry: 

From lies to lies they still proceed, 

And feign forthwith a story 

To color o’er the murderous deed ; 
Their conscience pricks them sorely. 

These saints of God e’en after death 
They slandered, and asserted 

The youths had with their latest breath 
Confessed and been converted, 
Their heresy denouncing. . 


hen let them still go on and lie, 
They cannot win a blessing ; 
And let us thank God heartily, 
His word again possessing. 
Summer is even at our door, 
The winter now has vanished, 
The tender flowerets spring once more, 
And He who winter banished 
Will send a happy summer. 

Music has improved not a little since the sixteenth century, 
and the American churches will never go back to these dis- 
jointed melodies, with their quaint but rich harmonies. 
But though a modern does not care to live in an ancient 
castle, he likes to visit it, and to find in the antique archi- 
tecture a beauty of its own, a beauty of adaptation to the 
uses of a life now happily gone forever. 


1 The Hymns of Martin Luther, Set to their Original Melodies, with 
an English Version. Edited by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, assisted 


dy Nathan H. Allen. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.. © 


Sir Samuel White Baker is a name which carries weight 
in the scientific world, and it will have hereafter pleasant 
associations for the boys and girls to whom the good fortune 
of reading Sir Samuel's True Tales for My Grandsons’’ 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) may happen. The stories 
contained in this volume cover a wide range of adventure 
and observation, from the far West to the far East, and de- 
scribe things so different as life on a whaler and life in an 
Oriental harem. We count as specially valuable the interest- 
ing chapters on natural history; but the entire volume is 
delightful and valuable. 

The instinct of children for nun is likely to be satisfied, 
if a multitude of books can effect that result ; the combined 
work of Charlotte M. Yonge and H. Hastings Weld, D.D., 
is represented in ‘Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of American His- 
tory’’ (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), an illustrated vol- 
ume written in a simple style, and narrating with consider- 
able skill the events in the history of this continent from the 
earlier settlements to the present time. 

Margaret Sidney has written a great many books for chil- 
dren, and in the main has written them well; her latest book, 
„Who Told It to Me?“ (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.), with its 
numerous illustrations and its large infusion of incidents 
and humor, will captivate the young reader into whose hands 
it falls. 

R. Worthington (New York) has issued a book of highly 
colored illustrations in ‘‘ A Week Spent in a Glass Pond, by 
Great the Water Beetle,’’ a record of the experiences of a 
beetle who spent a week in a water jar to which he had been 
introduced for scientific purposes. The illustrations are the 
most striking feature of the book, and, while not of a very 
high order of artistic work, are bright enough in color and 
clever enough in drawing to fascinate the young eyes under 
whose gaze they will fall. The same publishers issue that 
famous verse, ‘‘ There was a little girl, and she had a little 
curl,“ in that popular style which may be described as a 
combination of the picture book and Christmas card; the 
printing of the text in this instance is very artistically and 
beautifully done, while the full-page silhouette drawings are 
sufficiently clever to be very entertaining. 


Philosophy and Christianity. A Series of Lectures Delivered in 
New York, in 1883, on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. By George S. Morris, Ph.D. (New Vork: 
Robert Carter and Brothers.) This course of lectures, the 
fifth on the foundation, is from a well-known professor in 
the University of Michigan and lecturer in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. They are valuable as the patient and con- 
scientious work of a practiced thinker, at home in the intri- 
cacies of philosophic systems, whose aim is to show the rela- 
tions between religion and philosophy. At the threshold the 
lecturer was compelled to meet the skepticism of the day 
which, seemingly finding itself without force for the attack 
on religion as a special department of human intelligence, 
denies, or, to equal effect, doubts, all true intelligence and 
the possibility of any knowledge beyond that of the senses, 
Thus, the first three lectures deal with the philosophic theory 
of knowledge and of reality, and the fourth with the Biblical 
theory of knowledge. The author is a disciple of Hegel, 


and, in common with Dr. Mulford, shows, we think—for we 


have learned caution in speech where Hegelianism is con- 
cerned—some of the indefiniteness in words which seems (to 
us) appropriate to a system in which the elements are a pri- 
ori and the product is taken as a posteriori—a system in 
which subjective idealism throws its airy span for transit 
from phenomenalism into realism. The learned author, 
however, is not to be charged by us with indefiniteness in 
thought. 
his words, they commend themselves as sound, This is, pos- 
sibly, because he has achieved thetransit above noted. Still, 


a few incidental expressions ask for indefiniteness in their 


interpretation; at least, we should hesitate to accord them 
their full meaning: as when, in an eloquent passage (p. 255), 
hespeaks of a man in a certain activity as an infinite per- 
sonality’’—adding a protest against the ‘‘ pantheistic-me- 
chanical’’ application of such a capacious term. Is there 
any need of such expressions? Lectures V., VI., VII., on 
Biblical Ontology—The Absolute, the World, and Man 
enter the fleld of positive Christian philosophy, and are 
admirably forcible and instructive. The thought grows 
luminous in this realm of concrete facts, and the style often 
rises to a noble clearness and vigor. This portion of the 
book we earnestly commend to ail students of theology or 
philosophy. All mechanical handling of divine truth is 
condemned and scorned; the discussion is a fine specimen 
of the spiritual and dynamic view of Christianity. The 
Son of God is magnified in his earthly work ; and, after the 
fashion of the New Testament, that work is shown to. be 
the manifestation in the terms of human history of His 
eternal activity in creation and redemption; these two di- 
vine operations being shown as involving each other, and 
essentially one. 
atonement in its relations, but we remember that the author 
was not writing a theology. The founder of this lectureship 
is to be congratulated if the product of eT ee 
be lectures of this grade in successive years. 


Hand and Ring. By Anna Katharine Green. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The reader who takes up this book 
with the expectation, not unnaturally awakened by its title, 
of finding a sentimental romance, will be disappointed. It 
is a story full of blood and mystery and detectives, and with 


a plot so marvelously intricate and vermicular that one. 


needs to read the book twice in order to fully appreciate the 
sinuosities of the labyrinth through which the author has led 
him, and the admirable skill which has kept unbroken the 
guiding thread that leads out of the maze. A hint at the 
story’s plan will show its complexity. A murder is com- 
mitted ; suspicion and almost conviction fall successively 
upon a tramp, a hunchback, an impecunious relative of the 


So far as we gain his positive principles through 


We find no full development of Christ’s 


| 


not the views of one person only, but of four; and, as they 
are lively and practical, the reader is pretty sure of getting 


enjoyed by many who would, never have the patience to 


has a genius for putting r things that are utterly in- 
congruous and getting ar extremely humor. J 
ous result out of the com In and Reason? | 
just / by! Maemiflan & Co. (New York), Mr. Car- 


murderéd woman, another poor relation, and a strong- 
minded young lady—all of whom are seemingly, at different 
stages of the story, deserving of the gibbet ; but the crime is 
finally settled upon a village lawyer who has outwardly 
seemed as nearly immaculate as the nature of his profession 
would admit, who is.the strong-minded young lady’s rejected 
suitor and the murdered woman’s sometime husband, and 
who is finally killed by a falling tree just as the detectives 
have woven a noose for him. The story sets probability at 
naught, but it is worked out with rare skill in construction, 
fertility of device, and technical knowledge. In this and 
other similar stories the author has displayed a wonderful 
fecundity in plot-making, graphic descriptive power, a close 
observation of certain phases of emotional manifestation, 
and no mean literary skill; it is to be hoped, however, that 
she may turn her attention to some department of. fiction 
which will furnish equal scope for her peculiar genius and 
at the same time be more healthful in its spirit. 


It is a great pity that Mr. Marion Crawford has thought it 
wise to enter the field of morbid psychology and immoral ac- 
tion, which is always overcrowded with novelists of every 
grade and kind. Artistically, Mr. Crawford’s new story, 
To Leeward (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), shows a de- 
cided advance of power; it is far more natural and less 
melodramatic than either Mr. Isaacs or Dr. Claudius ;”’ 
it is, in the main, an admirably written book; direct, unaf- 
fected, and thoroughly artistic in style, construction, and 
tone. There is nothing new in the plot of TO Leéward,”’ 
and what is old is thoroughly objectionable. The old story 
of unfaithfulness to the highest and purest relations of life, 
ending in the dishonor of the wife, the misery of the hus- 
band, and the general wreck of all concerned, has been told 
and retold with wearisome reiteration until there is nothing 
left for the novelist but an unwholesome variation of details. 
It must be said for Mr. Crawford, that he has made the sin 
which he delineates hideous, that he has shown its inevitable 
fruitage of wretchedness and desolation, and that he has not 
been guilty of that immorality into which artists often fall, of 
separating cause and effect, and crowning the disobedience 
of law with a felicity that comes only through obedience, 
The whole world was open to Mr. Crawford, and he has 
shown his ability to deal with a very wide range of charac- 
ters; we are the more regretful, therefore, that he has select- 
ed such a theme, and wasted on an intolerably selfish man 
and a vain and foolish woman a talent which might have 
illustrated and adorned the evolutions of some noble charac- 
ter, and the working out of some destiny as aspiring as that 
of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs himself. 

Not of Man, but of God. By the Rev. J. M. Manning, 
D. D. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) We can easily conceive 
that the delight of heaven would be increased by the issue of 
such a volume as this after its author had become exalted to 
the. companionship of saints. A calmness and strength 
marks all the work of Dr. Manning. This book has also an 
element of tenderness which may have come from the tem- 
per of his spirit during a period of physical weakness. 
There is a yearning wish for every reader that now and then 
bursts into expression. His effort was to increase confidence 
in the Bible as the Word of God, to be trusted implicity and 
obeyed devoutly, The candor of his spirit appears in every 
chapter. There is no claptrap about any proposition or its 
defense. He plainly shows that anything may be doubted, 
so that it is not strange that some people doubt the Bible. 
God’s desire and ability to reveal himself lead to a discussion 
of inspiration, whichfhe claims to be distinct from the enthu- 
siasm of genius—a peculiar help from God in writing. The 
effect of the Bible in the world, with its teaching concerning 
man, God, moral order, and redemption, constitute chapters 
warm with the best religious life and thought of the author. 
The last chapter, on Why Some Men Doubt the Bible, con- 
tains suggestions of practical value. The book cannot fail 
to be helpful. We should like to see it in the hands of a 
multitude of young men. Teachers of Bible classes aud | 
pastors could use it wisely, giving it to the doubting. It was 
left ready for the press by Dr. Manning, and well continues 
his useful life. 

Round About Rio. By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. (Chicago : 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) So much has been told us of 
Brazil and its capital that it hardly seems possible for a 
sizable book to be written about it without containing much 
that is positively stale. Yet the author of this one has com- 
bined several entertaining features in his book, and, almost 
before we are aware of it, has awakened our interest in the 
customs and people of this tropical city. The plan of the 
book is curious in itself; for, while we are conscious of no 
attempt to conceal ita descriptive character, yet the author 
disguises it from us under the form of a narrative; and 
through the impressions, adventures, and conversation of a 
party of wide-awake Americans, including paterfamflias, | 
the inevitable boy,“ the eligible daughter, and the atten- 
tive and expectant young man, we afe treated to glimpses of 
life in Rio that no other author has given us. We have, too, 


at the hidden virtues or vices of any question they under | 
take to investigate. The book is light reading, and will be. 


déliberately read a more thorongh-going account of foreign 
travel. Although it is written in an easy, familiar style, it 
cuts keenly into some of the social abuses of the country, and 
gives us the most. delightful impressions of its more attract- 
ive features. The author writes boldly, and is =r 
conversant with all the phases of his subject. — 


_ Mr. Lewis Carroll is unquestionably the most delightful 
writer of nonsense rhymes living; his inconsequentiality of 
ideas and the non-sequence of his thanght are masterly ; he 


‘of the vest nonsense we have met for many a day, and the 
poet has been wonderfully assisted by the two artists who 
have furnished the illustrations for the volume; they seer 
to have caught even the most shadowy of Mr. Carroll’s con- 
ceptions and given them forms of comic reality. Altogether 
we count this a delightful book. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—T. Y. CRnowELL. & Co. publish Bryce's Pearl English 
Dictionary,“ containing about 15,000 words. | 

—THAT MUCH-TALKED-ABOUT sTORY, ‘‘The Bread-Win 
ners,’’ will probably be issued by the Harpers this week. 

—IT IT SAID THAT THE AUTHOR of “ Arius the Libyan” 
Mr. Nathan Kouns, a German-American lawyer residing ia 

—THE ANNOUNUEMENT that the Scribners have now in 
press a volume of poems by Mr. Andrew Lang will arouse 
pleasant anticipations. 

J. R. Osgoop & Co. (Boston ) publish an admirable 
heliotype of J. F. Millet's Sower,“ one of the most char 
acteristic of the great artist’s paintings. 

—THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of Swinton's Story-Telier,” in 
addition to several original tales full of Christmas spirit, 
reprints the immortal Christmas Carol.“ 

Mx. CHARLES G. LELAND gets very handsome recognition 
of his aboriginal researches from so eminent authority as 
Max Müller, in a recent number of the Athenzwum.”’ 

Mr. H. C. Bunnek will publish a volume of poems, 
through Charles Scribner’s Sons, early in the new year, wit h 
the attractive title “‘ Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere.“ 

—LONGFELLOW was honored last week by an artistic en- 
tertainment at the Academy of Music, in Baltimore; the 
poet’s chief works being represented by music, readings, 
and tableaux. 

Mn. G. W. CABLE has been so successful as a reader that 
he intends to devote, hereafter, a considerable part of his 
his time to public readings, and has put himself under the 
care of Mr. J. G. Pond as a manager. 

Tun“ ECLEoTIC,’’ published at 25 Bond Street, New York 
| continues to hold on its old course, and gathers every month 
a considerable amount of entertaining and instructive mut 
_ter from the press of foreign magazines. 

—‘‘ Tur CONVERTED CATHOLIC’’ is the title of anew monthly 
magazine, edited by Father O’€onner, and published at 60 
Bible House, New York. Its aim is the conversion of Roman 
Catholics, and the first number is decidedly aggressive in 
tone. 

—HARPER BROTHERS have published the Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of Bulwer”’ in their Franklin Square 
Library, and in cloth. The work is extremely entertaining, 
but full of Bulwer’s self-consciousness and melodramatic 
attitudes. 

—PROFESSOR EVANGELINUS APOSTOLIDES SOPHOCLES, 80 
long connected with the Greek department of Harvard Col- 
lege, died last weck; he was born in Thessaly in 1807, and 
had been connected with Harvard College for more than 
half a century. 

—Mr. Donsox's edition of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
| Which will be the next volume in the Parchment Series, will 
reproduce the text of the last edition of this English classic 
which was published during the lifetime of the author, and 
will contain illustrative notes, selected from the comments 
of his contemporaries. 

—D. APPLETON & Co. (New York) publish a volume of 
poems by Henry Abbey, entitled The City of Success.“ Mr. 
Abbey has much poetic ability, and his reputation will be 
helpfully increased by this publication. There is strength in 
his thought and music in his expression. The unambitions 
poeins are worthy of much praise. _ 

-. W. Bouton announces a welcome reduction in the 
price of the art publications of which he is the American 
agent. Tbe Portfolio is reduced from $10 to $7.50 u 
‘year; ‘‘L’Art”’ from $32 to 615; The Antiquarian” from 
$4.10 to $3. So much in consequence of a slight application 
of free trade principles to imported periodicals. 

—Dkz. S. F. Suirn has gathered into a volume entitled 
“Rambles in Mission Fields’’ a series of letters published 
originally in the Watchman of Boston. The letters are 
‘arranged in the order of the author’s travels, and present 
mueh that is interesting from different parts of India, Swe- 
den, Turkey, Greece, Spain, etc. W. G. Corttrell (Boston) 
is the publisher. 

— MISSIONARY PROBLEMS, pen? the best methods of 
supporting churches formed on mission ground, are dis- 
cussed with earnestness in Self-Support in Bassein, by the 
Rev. C. H. Carpenter, who went to Burma as a missionary in 
1862, and has been for a long time collecting material for 
this history of the Bassein Karen Mission, so successful and 
so suggestive to all interested in mission work. Rand, Avery 
& Co. (Boston) are the publishers. 
|’ —THOmMas WHITTAKER (New York) has issued a volume of 


pomes by Henry Niles Pierce, D.D. LL.D. Bishop of Arkan- 
| 888, One m, The Agnostic, gives the title to the book, 
which most prized by the friends of the Bishop, 


though some of the poems ha ve distinet merit. The Agnos- 
tie! represents one undergoing the loss of the sense of smell, 
taste, hearing, seeing, touching, and the subseauent joy of 
the spirit in the Great Creative Will—the surest knowledge 
vecan have in this world. 

—A UNIQUE AND VERY Arrniorrri PUBLICATION of the 
season is a little brochure on the Delights of Coaching, 
which we should not have suspected of having any adver- 
tising intent if it were not for the announcement of the 
varnishes of Murphy & Co. on a separate page at the end. 
The letterpress is excellent, printed ‘on laid paper in old 
style type, and illustrated with five etchings from designs b 
S. J. Ferris; the covers are unique, and bear the imprint o 
Mr. Francis ‘Lathrop’s skill and taste. The advertising par 
of the is entirely detached from the Deiichta ot Coach- 
ing, and is no more obtrusive than advertisements at the end 


roll has certainly outdone himself; the book contains some 


of books generally are. 
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LITERARY NOTES.— Continued. 

—TueE HOLIDAY NUMBER of the Art Inter- 
change“ contains a good deal of attractive 
matter. Miss Emmet contributes a colored 
design, taking Psyche as her theme. 

-I NUMBER FOUR of the Philosophic 
Series, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Dr. James McCosh discusses in his 
usual clear and forcible manner Certitude, 
Providence, and Prayer.“ He traces mod- 
ern doubt to metaphysics, natural science, 
ethics, cosmogony. The difficulties from the 
first and second have been met in previous 
pamphlets of the series ; the last two are 
discussed here. The reasonableness and ad- 
vantage of prayer are strongly stated. 


— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Magazine of American History 


FOR JANUARY, 1884. 
Ready Christmas Day. 
One Year’s Subscription an Admirable 
Holiday Gift for your Friend. 


—— to present a Christmas gift to 
— find one 9 1 and 
in this mag - 


THE NEW YEAR NUMBER CONTAINS: 

The Van Rensselaer Manor (handsomely illus- 
trated), by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. 

Beginnings of the New England Society of New 
York, with interesting portraits, by Woolsey 
Rogers Hopkins. 

The Poll Tax in Maryland, by L. W. Wilhelm. 

History of the Location of our National Capital, 
by Davis Brodhead. 

The Private Intelligence papers (chapter IV,), 
ably edited by Edward F. De Lancey. Four 
unpublished family letters of Washington, from 
the collection of William Alexander Smith ; 
and the other numerous departments are all 
crowded with readable and instructive matter. 
Subscribers wishing to renew for 1884 should 

send in their names early, to avoid delays in the 

delivery of the MaGazineE. 
Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, $5 a 
year, or 50 cents a number. 
BouND VOLUMES READY FOR 1883. 
Publication Office, 30 Lafayette Pl., 
New York City. 


Cottage Hearth. 


This Monthly Magazine will publish during 1884 
bright and interesting stories by the best American 
writers, such as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 

Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 

ces L. Mace, Mrs. Abbey Morton Diuz, Rose 

Terry Cooke, Cella Thaxter, Lucy Larcom. 
Choice Poems, Sketches, and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Places, Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading; Music, Vocal and 
Instrumental; Fashions and Fancy Work; Hints on 
Floriculture, tested Receipts for 
household use. 

All Beautifully Illustrated. 


$1.50 A YEAR. 
We will send as samples 


Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents, 
Post-paid, to any address. 
AGENTS WANTED, 

To n liberal pay and permanent positions 
will be given. Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


and valuable 


Humorous! Pathetic! Dramatic! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. 11. 


Readings ! Dialogues ! Tableaux! 
Contains the New Popular selections of the year, 
together with some of the Choicest Selections of 
Standard Literature. Sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price. 
200 pages; paper 30c., cloth 600. 


NATIONAL SOHOOL OF ELOOUTION 
AND ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Publication Department. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


30 to 50 per cent. saved by buying Hor mar, 
ILLUSTRATED, STANDARD, and JUVENILE Books 
from our 


NEW HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


for 1883-4. Just ready, free io all. Send postal. 
All books warranted new and perfect. Packed 


free of . 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301-303 Washington Street, 
(Opposite Old South), Boston, Mass. 


ub answering an Advertisement wi. | 


THE LEADING CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


of to-day are contained in the SprrituaL Sones Series, edited and compiled by the 
Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D. D., and published by The Century Co., of New York. Dr. 
Robinson’s famous Songs for the Sanctuary has been for many years the leading book 
in Congregational churches; but since the issue of SpreiruaL Sones in 1879, adaptions of 
„Songs for the Sanctuary have given place to the newer work. Churches now using 
“Songs for the Sanctuary can make favorable arrangements to adopt SprrritvaL SonGs 
and receive a considerable allowance for their old books. No other work than Songs for 
the Sanctuary will be taken. We publish this, and are constantly having orders for 
second-hand copies. 

The books of the SprrirvaL Soncs SkRIESs are as follows: 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR, 


Containing 1086 hymns and 509 tunes, pronounced by Rev. Dr. Cuyler ‘‘the best hymn and 
tune book in America.“ In this opinion hundreds of prominent clergymen unite. Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., now pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, after 
using it in his former church at Newport, R. I., said: 

„We find the book a good. one, and it wears well. It may be possible to W a bet- 
ter one, but I don’t believe it possible to make one. It has the great merit of being so 
ordered and indexed that the most bewildered pastor can easily find his way to the hymns 
that he needs, and it is hardly possible to open it anywhere without finding at least one good 


tune before one’s eyes. 
Prices to churches, ¢irculars, and specimen copies are sent to pastors on request. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. ra 


work is an abridgment of the larger one by the same author, containing the hymns and tunes 
of that book best suited to social meetings, with some valuable additions. As it contains 
hymns for all the ordinances, it can be used to excellent advantage in churches where a more 
expensive book cannot be afforded. It is already in use in hundreds of such churches, to 
the entire satisfaction of pastors and people. A new edition has just been issued, containing 
several additional indexes, with doxologies, etc. Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says of 
SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL WorsHIP: It seems to me to meet every want.“ The 
hymn and tune edition, cloth-bound, with red edges, costs but 50 cents in quantities, and 
a hymn-book can be had at 20 cents. Send for particulars. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


The verdict of thousands of pastors, superintendents, and other Sabbath-School workers, 
who in many cases have used this book for nearly three years, places it at the very head of 
all the works of its class. It has become the standard. It does not grow old. It is a means of 
education. The Interior says: We know of no other book so excellent.“ Rev. Henry B. 
Roberts, of Providence, R. I., says: It is the book for which our Sabbath-schools have 
been waiting.“ Prices, in quantities, in full cloth (red cloth and red edges), 40 cents; in 
boards, covered with red paper, 30 cents ; hymn edition, full cloth, 20 cents. Send for circu- 
lar. A single copy of the cloth-bound tune edition sent as a sample for 25 cents. 


BOOKS FOR RESPONSIVE READING. we puvusn two 


works of this class: THe PsALTER, containing selections from the Psalms, with a few 
chapters from Isaiah, arranged to be read alternately by minister and people (price 40 
cents); and SELECTIONS FOR RESPONSIVE READING, a new compilation made by Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, containing selections from various parts of the Scriptures topically arranged 
(price 35 cents). Either of the above can be had, bound with our hymn and tune books, at 
an advance of 20 cents on the cloth editions of the latter. Send for specimen pages. 

THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


| MUSICAL GIFTS! 


Christmas! New Year’s! 


Gems of English Song. 


256 Sheet Music Size Revised, enlarged, 
and best collection of the kind. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


215 Sheet Music Size . All the — 
world-famous Minstrel and Plantation songs. 
Musical Favorite. 
280: Sheet Music Size pases. A recent collec- 
tion of the best Piano pieces. 
Gems of 1 
250 Sheet Music Size Ac knowledge to 
— * At — (NEW.) 
d Instrumental. Price of 


24 205 0 books, 00 in beard 50 in 
doch, and $3.00 


Literature. 


Ritter’s History of Music, 2 vols., each 
$1.25; Mendelssohn's beautiful Letters, 2 vols., 

each $1.50; Mozart’s Letters, 2 vols., each $1.15. 
Lives of Beethoven, ($1.50), Gottschalk, 
($1.25), Chopin, ($1.25), Handel, ($2), Men- 
delssohn, ($1.25), Rossini, ($1.50), Von Web- 
er, (2 vols., each $1.25), Schumann, ($1.25), 
Polko’s Sketches, ($1.%), Urbino’s Bio- 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier ; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 82; to Clergymen or 
Theological Students, @1.70. Subscriptions may 
begin with any Number, butitis better to begin with 
the Volume, Oct. 10, 1883. Back numbers supplied. 


Sammle Copy Mailed free. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


WIDE AWAKE TEACHERS 
WILL ADOPT THE 


ommon Sense 


Music Reader, 
By Dr. H. R. Palmer and A. T. Schauffler. 


A carefully ed book of Studies and Recre- 
ations, follo the method so successfully used 
by the Church Choral Union — New York City. 


OLIVER DITSON'& & 00, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 807 Broadway, New Tork. 


Better results oan be obtained by the use -- - 
of this Music Be Book than by any other, EST TEACHERS, 

A Glass can be ht to read ordinary Church American and Foreign, 
Music in all keys, in EIGHTEEN LESSONS, | For department of instruction, low or high, 
An abundant supply of choice Tunes, Glees, | promptly * for Families, Scho. 

Part , ete., Sacred and Secular. of good schools, with intelligent advice 
100 pages, „ handsomely gotten up. free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. 


Pree, 86 per des. by Bx, 80 Cts. per copy by Mail. 


7 Kast Bt, near Sth Ave., 


“a th the hand bat three,” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, | 


76 East Ninth Street, 
New Vork. 


Randolph street, 


ian 


NOW I8 THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A JOURNAL OF 
FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 


HARPER’s BAZAR is the leading family 
paper of America. It saves its readers 
both time and money. It carries the 
latest fashions every week from Maine to 
California, and he dwellers on the re- 
motest prairies are as well informed by it, 
in respect to taste and style in dress, as 
the citizens of the metropolis. By the 
aid of its Pattern-Sheet Supplements, be- 
tween twenty and thirty of which are is- 
sued gratuitously every year, each con- 
taining a dozen or more patterns of ladies’ 
and children’s garments, ladies can save 
many times the cost of subscription by 
becoming their own dress-makers or intel- 
ligently superintending those whom they 
employ. Its columns are filled with all 
kinds of economical suggestions concern- 
ing household adornment and art needle- 
work, the management of servants, cook- 
ery for the well and the sick, the best 
methods of regulating family expenses, 
the care of the house, gardening, etc. 
Practical instructions are given for re- 
modeling garments, for furnishing houses 
tastefully and cheaply, and in all the de- 
partments of domestic economy. Special 
attention is also paid to social etiquette 
and polite usages—topics always of inter- 
est to ladies. | 

A host of brilliant attractions will be 
found in the new volume; among these 
will be a Serial Story of powerful dra- 
metic interest, by the distinguished novel- 
ist CHARLES READE, which, as the author 
himself remarks, ‘‘ Is the first serial story 
of any length I have written this five 
years, and may be my last.“ 

In literary and artistic merit, HARPER’s 
Bazar is unapproached by any journal 
of its class, Its stories, sketches, poems, 
and other articles are by the best writers 
in Europe and America. Its short stories 
have won marked distinction ; its edito- 
rials are vigorous aed sensible; and its 
miscellany is both useful and readable. 
Its brilliant art pictures. would fill a large 


| ‘portfolio every year, and are models of 


superb engraving, while its humorous il. 
|lustrations are second to none others in 
America. Fresh, racy, bright, and spark- 
ling, it is always entertaining as well as 
always useful, and has established its rep- 
utation as the leading Family Journal, not 
only of America, but also of the world. 


Ten Cents a N umber. 
Subscription Price, $4.00 per Year. 


‘HARPER S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
| HARPER'S MAGAZINE . 400 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... .. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR ..... 400 
‘HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. . 1 60 
-|HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


or Canada, 


Money Order or Draft, een of lone. Ad- 
dress 


ti 


HARPER &. BROTHERS, Franklin Square 


| 
| 
—.:.̃ utyę—¼ — 
their c 
pleasure 
azine.”—{The Young C 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
| Publisher by stating that they saw the ; 
Advertisement tn The Christian Union. 


Dec. 27, 1883. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A DENIAL. 


The Herald and Presbytery ” thus re- 
plies to a recent article in The Christian 
Union, entitled ‘‘ Journalistic Amenities,” 
in which we called that and another journal 
to account for violations of what are gen- 
erally regarded as the rules of decorum 
and courtesy that govern the intercourse 
between Christian gentlemen : 

This is not quite so bad as the clamors and 
calumnies of The Christian Union in regard to 
Huntingdon Presbytery, but it is bad enough, 
whether it is by the editor or the Presbyterian 
Theologian” who fires out of the port-holes of 
The Christian Union at his own church. We 
never said, nor intimated, nor believed that this 
masked adjutant was a resident of Ohio.“ We 
have more than once said that we had no knowl- 
edge of him. The phrase Presbyterian theolo 
gian did, indeed, suggest that he was a professo1 
of theology, and we are glad, for the honor ot 
our seminaries, that he is not. The object now 
seems to be to secure a conflict between parties 
in our Church on personal grounds.”’ 

Me publish this without note or com- 
ment, because it explicitly denies what 
others than The Christian Union under- 


stood it before to imply, namely, the 


personality of the writer whom it chooses 
to characterize, with neither courtesy nor 
truth, as a ‘masked adjutant.” 
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All kinks of 1 Flax f 2 for hand and machine 


For sale by Fancy and Goods Dealers through- 
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THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


134 Church Street, New York. 


Occupation | 


25 High Street, Boston. 
5617 and 519 Market Street San Francisco. 
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WE GET $25 FOR THEM AND THEY ARE WORTH THE 


MONEY. 


THEY WILL RUN TWO WEEKS WITH ONCE WINDING, 
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GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 18', 


Breakfast Cove 


Warranted absolutels y. 
Vocoa, from which the exces- 
Oil has been removed. It haus 7 
times the strength of Cocoa mix 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sur: 
and is therefore far more econom 
cal. It is delicious, nourishin:. 
strengthening, easily digested, an. 
admirably adapted for invalids a 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


J. BAKER &£0., Dorchester, Mass 
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Gold Paint. “sal Paint. 
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W. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. V. 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of care- 
fully selected flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire them, say 80 
when you send in your subscrip- 
tion, and the seeds wili be mutied 
to you after the Ist of January. 
Perhaps a friend can use them 1 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 


A. T. 


The rich men of America are quick to 
recognize the value and prudence of 
accident insurance. As a rule, they carry 
large amounts of those contingent assets, 
which they hope never to realize upon; 
but in the event of a fatal or disabling 
casualty, they represent the value of 
Government bonds. A $10,000 policy ix 
THE UNITED STATES MuTuAL ACCIDEN} 
ASSOCIATION, 320 and 322 Broadway, Nev 
York, may be had for $8, and continues 
at the rate of $25 per annum. 
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‘aven, Ct. fora dollar package of their beautiful silks for patchwork. 


$66 in your own H. HALLE? & Gon Portland, 


you cannot. 


$5 ty $20 Pet day st home. wy sos worth free. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Writing 
Fluid‘ 


Samples of the leading numbers of Pens sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 
IVISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 758 and 3755 Broadway, New York. 


Harper’s Bazar 
The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 


66 


The most 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
le the only WOVEN Velveteen 


npare: 


LYONS FACE 
FAST PILE 


‘GUARANTEED. 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 


“Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
nearest 


Write for Circular and Application — and 
when received, fill out your application, ineldse 8 
and forward it to the Secre tly malin’ to 
— 4 of which a policy will be promptly to 

(oF it. PITCHER, See’y. 
¥.¢ MORRIS: BROUGH, 


Mail orders receive p ompt aud caretul at- 
tention. 
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“|OUR FAMOUS \ WOMEN 
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Au For 28 address 
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{ 50 3 e 
— 
pools (200 . 
5 in the rich colors of the most 
Broché in the market. @ silk velvets 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 28, No. 26. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY IN 
BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


UFUS CHOATE once said he pro- 

posed to stand by Plymouth Rock 
so long as a piece of it is left large enough 
to make a gun-flint of. 
could have used it up it would have been 
chipped away long ago. As a blarney-stone 
it is unfailing ; as an inspiration it is peren- 
nial. The twentieth of December is sure 
to turn attention to Plymouth and the 
Pilgrims. This year the Congregational 
Club of Boston held its gathering in Music 
Hall, where over seven hundred of the 
descendants of the Pilgrims in the line 
of church polity sat down to a sumptuous 
supper, enlivened by the strains of sweet 
music. 

The feast of reason and flow of soul in 
the after-dinner services began with a 
cordial and earnest address by President 
Hyde, speaking of the exalted worth of 
the Pilgrims, their pure, heroic characters, 
firm faith, and indomitable purpose to 
establish religious freedom and constitu- 
tional liberty. The Rev. A. S. Twombly 
was then introduced as toast-master of the 
evening, who wittily observed that he was 
not the Samson to bring the house down, 
as Dr. Tarbox once did at New Haven, 
but the lad to lead up the Samsons of the 
occasion, and leave them to take care of 
the house. Quoting Elder Robinson’s 
counsel to the Pilgrims to let your wis- 
dom and goodness appear, not only in 
choosing such persons as do entirely love 
and will promote the common good, but 
also in yielding unto them all due honor 


and obedience in their lawful administra- | 


tion,”. Mr. Twombly gave us the first 
oast: The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, which had obeyed the injunc- 
tion of the Elder Robinson by elect- 
ing as its Chief Magistrate his name- 
sake, George D. Robinson.” Mr. Robinson 
being unable to be present, as it was hoped 
he might, the band responded by playing 
the Star Spangled Banner.“ Mr. 
Twombly gave as the second toast, ‘‘ The 
Character of the Pilgrims: they never 
repudiated a debt officially contracted 
from the Pequod war to the war of the 
Rebellion ;’ and introduced the Rev. R. 
R. Meredith, playing upon the remark of 
Bishop Williams, that if the ‘‘ Pilgrims 
on landing first fell on their knees, then 
fell on the Aborigines,’. they ‘‘ acknowl- 
edged the corn” by paying back to the In- 
dians what they took to save the colony 
from starvation. In a ten-minutes’ speech 
the respondant eulogized the Pilgrims as 
brave and heroic men, who had convic- 
tions and courage, and believed in God 
and the Bible ; who lived in an atmosphere 
if integrity ; who did not cross the wintry 
sea as land speculators and in pursuit of 
wealth. Mr. Meredith claimed, also, that 
the sons are as good as the fathers, and 
rather better, because, if they have not 
more piety, they are broader and more 
genial; the fathers lived largely in the 
Old Testament, while the sons live in the 
New Testament, are as heroic, and have a 
better theology than the Pilgrims had. 

„Miles Standish” was the third. toast, 
who, according to Longfellow, called the 
brass howitzer on the roof of the church’ 
a preacher that speaks to the purpose, 


straighforward and strong, and General |. 


John S. Swift responded, facetiously re- 
marking that Standish was the first victim 
of misplaced confidence in the country, 
and the hero of one of the most remark- 
able love stories known; he also organ- 
ized the first Law-and-Order League to 
suppress a liquor nuisance ; and the com- 


mander of a little band of twelve men at | 


iast headed an army of two millions. 
»The hand of fate never falls with such 
crushing weight as when it is inclosed in 
a mitten. Standish was the first victim, 
hut from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 


Gate qu can count his 


millions. it had. not 
character “of Standish — would not 
be much to say about New England now. 
He was a man of military ‘action, and | 


If the orators 


‘the whole company responded by rising 


risked his life for principle; but it was 
because he was not man enough to de- 
clare his love for the loveliest maid in the 
colony, and sent the blue-eyed - school- 
master in his stead, that his after career 
was changed. The Rev. W. H. Leavell, 
being introduced as one who, leaving the 
Baptists, has found a welcome among the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, responded to 
the sentiment of Pilgrim Toleration, 
playfully saying that the editor of the 
Congregationalist has demonstrated 
that our forefathers did not persecute 
Roger Williams on account of his doctrinal 
opinions, but for his spiritual good. ‘‘ Tol- 
eration,” said Mr. Leavell, ‘‘as an end is 
false; but as a mean to an end it is glori- 
ous.” 

The next toast was: The Pilgrims’ 
Thanksgiving. The first course, parched 
corn and clams; the following courses, 
millions of bushels of grain from the 
prairies, fruits from the Carolinas, and 
spices from the endsof theearth.” To it 


and singing a hymn written for the hour 
by the Rev. Dr. Increase N. Tarbox, 
whose last stanza was : 

Oh, strong is our God, and the nut ions are strong 
That bow in his temples with worship and song; 


The fear of the Lord is the strength of the State, 
And blest are the men at his altars who wait.“ 


The Rev. Reuen Thomas eloquently re 
sponded to the sentiment of Plymouth 
Rock.” The true idea of Plymouth is 
that Jesus Christ is Sovereign in the 
church, Some of the building of to-day 
seems to be off of rather than on the Rock. 
Some things are rising which are not in ac- 
cord with that for which the Pilgrims were 
martyrs. People are forgetting that Jesus 
Christ is Lord of the Sabbath. On pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoons two hundred car- 
riages pass my housein an hour, and there 
is much racing. The fathers would not 
sanction that. Mr. Thomas, alluding to 
Pére Hyacinthe’s charge that American 
Protestants have lost their ecclesiastical 
legitimacy, said we should insist upon our 
Apostolic descent. Ecclesiasticism begets 
narrowness and insufferable conceit. To 
the toast ‘‘ The Sons of the Pilgrims in the 
Rocky Mountains,” the Rev. Wm. Bar- 
rows responded, exhibiting a silver cup 
which was used by Captain Reuben Gray, 
of the ship ‘‘ Columbia,” in taking posses- 
sion of Oregon in the name of the United 
States, ninety-one years ago, dipping the 
cup full of water from the Columbia 
river as a symbol of the ownership of the 
Northwest Territory. The Rev. Daniel 
Butler playfully responded to the toast, 
„Our Pilgrim Mothers,” and Mr. Charles 
Carleton Coffin spoke earnestly to the sen- 
timent of ‘‘ Burial Hill,” which was the 
seed-corn of the nation. 
Some two hundred were present at the 
Essex Congregational Club in Salem, and 
appropriate addresses were made by the 
Rev. Joshua Coit, of Boston, W. F. Har- 
ris, the Rev. C. M. Lamson, of Worcester, 
the Hon. C. T. Russell, of Cambridge, 
and the President, the Rev. E. S. Atwood, 
of Salem. | 

The spirit of the Pilgrims is a).road. 
The Fathers themselves seem to be in 2 f 
{air from ocean to ocean. New light is 
breaking forth from God's holy Word; 


more light, and still more li 
upon our continent, and the 


sons of the 


Pilgrims will sing : 


80 nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man: 
When Duty . * thou must,’ 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD 
EXCEPTION 


MASON HAMLIN ORGANS 


4 CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE 


Internation 


| Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) now In (1883) ar 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


EXCELLENCE. 


THUS Is CONTINUED THE UNBROKEN SERIES OF TRIUMPHS OF THESE ORGANS 


AT EVERY GREAT WURLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 


No other American Organs having been found equal to them in an . 


THE RECORD o 


N & HAMLIN ORGANS in such severe and 28 


F TRIUMPHS of MASON 
comparisons by the 1 BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN TIIE WORLD now stands: 
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the GOLD MEDAL, and given only 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED - CATALOGUE FOR 1883-4 


(ated October, 1883) is now ready and 
assortment and most attractive organs we have ever offered. One Hunprep StTYues are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elegant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 
in gold, silver, and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, but having as much power as any single 
reed organ and the caaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for the largest size. Srxr¥ 
Srrzes between $78 and $200. Sold also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 


will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES--the best 


THE MASON. & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


— —⏑äfu n — 


* Tremont St. — 46 8 ifth 6t.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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7 J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
BEGAN IN 1870. INCORPORA TED pe 
Capital, 5750,00. 


Interest 


payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


National 


Guaranteea 


Prompt as Government L 
Coupons payable at 


Bank of Commerce in New York. 


0 


Aggregate amount, 


Aggregate amount, 


Five years, 


All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
1 amount of interest-and priacipal paid at maturity, - 


re these Hy ges, 1200, each one can testify that all 
our prese tion ha led to the letter. 
ds to stream 


You may not see this a 


72 — 4 forms and testimonials an have them when needed. 


The J. B. Watkins Land . Co., 


LAWRENCE, ANN 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York 175 ger. 243 Broadway. 


Total amount of interest earned and paid 0 on the day it ‘matured, - 
Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 


All duly paid—no loss or arrears. 
Amount of interest earned and paid 1 these matured mortgages in 


10 Years Business Report. . 
The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1878, to Oct 1883; 6,14. 


$5,049,700 
$1,594,500 


8416, 
$2,428.100 


— again ; therefore, cut it out and send nom for 
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Wanamaker & 


Sixth & Market Sta., Philadelphia. 
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THE 
uglisuERS Desk. 
NEw YORE, DECEMBER 27, 1883. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR TO 
HELP THEMSELVES.” 


The following communication ap- 
peared in The Christian Union, Sep- 
tember 13, 1883: : 


Editor Christian Union.: 

I have been interested in your work of 
sending boys to the West, thereby increasing 
their chance to grow up useful members and 
workers of society. I hope that you will go 
on with the good work, and may you live long 
and prosper. 

There is another field in which I should like 
to see some good work done, and it is helping 
the poor to help themselves. The question is 
a very, very old one, and the problem has 
been worked upon for thousands of years, 
but I believe that still something can be done, 
and I am going to try and find out how to do 
it. To this end I inclose my check for $100, 
asking you to offer it in such a way, as a pre- 
mium or premiums, as may bring out better, 
if not the best, methods of dealing with this 


great question, now that we are approaching 


the time that the sorrows of poverty deepen 

as the mercury in the thermometer falls. 
Leaving all details of plan and arrange- 

ment with you, I give you my best wishes, 


and remain, Yours faithfully, 
AN EARLY FRIEND AND SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In the following number, The Chris- 
tian Union accepted the offer so kind- 
ly made, and extended an invitation 
to all to compete for the prize by Sub- 
mitting papers upon the subject, un- 
der terms which will be remembered 
by our readers. | 

In answer to this invitation more 
than two hundred manuscripts were 
received, treating the subject in al- 
most every possible form and in al- 
most every conceivable manner. Three 
ladies, prominent in the social and 
charitable activities of Boston, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mrs. S. H. Caswell, 
and Mrs. William Claflin, consented 
to act as a committee to read the 
maunscripts and to award the prize. 
The Christian Union is greatly in- 
debted to their promptness and skill 
in examining the large number of 
articles submitted to them and in 
reaching u decision in which the edi- 
tors fully concur. These ladies, in- 
stead of awarding one prize, decided 
that among the articles submitted, 
two were of such merit as to en- 
title the writers to some part of the 
$100 offered ; they, therefore, di- 
vided the sum and awarded to Mr. 
George E. Ripson, of Rochester, N. P., 
$75—the first prize, for the best ar- 
ticle submitted; and to Mrs. E. M. 
Tuttle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., $25 as a 
prize for the second best article sub- 
mitted. These amounts have been for- 
warded to the successful competitors, 
and The Christian Union will publish 


in its next number the first of the tuo] St 


articles. | 


With this number we close Volume 


28 of The Christian Union. In place 


of ‘‘The Outlook” the editors give us 
a concise though comprehensive view of 
the most important occurrences of the 
year. The full index on the last pages 
will enable our readers to find with facil- 
ity in their bound volumes the more 
complete records of events as they ap- 
peared from week to week. 
hundred and eighty-three 


torily recorded and commented upon 
than our subscribers have found it in 
the weekly installments in this paper. 

In business matters the year has been, 
in general, one of prosperity, and in the 
feeling of security which now pre- 
vails on almost every side The Christian 
Union entertains its full share. 

We have most substantial reasons, in 
the form of the subscriptions now com- 
ing in upon us, for believing that Vol- 
ume 28 has pleased our readers. 


REMEMBER. 

(1) That you can save the amount of your 
ewn subscription by sending in, within ten 
days of the date of your renewal, the names 
of four new subscribers. 

(2) That each new or renewing subscriber 
is entitled to the package of seeds advertised 
in past numbers of The Christian Union. 

(3) That those who wish to take other first- 
class periodicals in connection with The Chris- 
tion Union can secure them at a considerable 
reduction from the regular prices by taking 
advantage of our clubbing rates. The Ply- 
mouth Pulpit will be sent for $1 in addi- 
tion to the regular price of The Christian 
Union; the Century,“ 83.40; St. Nicho- 
las, $2.40; the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, $1.15, and other publications at cor- 
responding rates. 

(4) That all taking advantage of this last 
offer, after receiving the first numbers of the 
periodicals to which they have subscribed, 
must send all complaints in regard to them 
to their respective publishers. 


2 — 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD. 


Dr. S. F. NEwcomeEr, Greenfield, O., says: 
In cases of general debility, and torpor of 
mind and body, it does exceedingly well.“ 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POR 


CHILDREN. 

The Children’s Aid Society has for thirty 
years been caring for the little street children 
of New York, the newsboys, boot-blacken- 
ers, little peddlers, street-sweepers, ‘‘ bag- 
gage-smashers, and the thousands of little 
girls who gather rags and bones, sell papers, 
or work at home in the tenement-houses. 
These poor children are a great throng. 
Very many are homeless and friendless ; some 
wander about ragged and barefooted in the 
snow and winter’s storm; many are hungry 
and heartsick, as those for whom no man 
careth. 

Who will help the Society to make one 
happy day for these children of poverty? 
Who that thinks what his own children would 
become, thus thrown out into the bitter life 
of the streets, can refuse to make Christmas 
day a bright one to these little victims of 
misfortune ? 

The best Christmas gift to the homeless 
orphan is a home. One hundred dollars will 
send five homeless children to a home in the 
far West. 

Sixty dollars will put shoes on the bare 
feet of sixty needy little ones. Sixty dollars 
will give a plain hot meal for a month to one 


hun hungry children. One hundred dol- |. 


lars will give a good Christmas dinner to 
several hundreds of boys in al house, 

Who will help to Christmas holidays 
happy to those who have few bright days!? 

C. L. Bracs, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 
19 East Fourth St., N. Y. 
December, 1888. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent to the Central Office, No. 19 Rast 
Fourth Street, New York City, or will be 
called for, if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to 
any of the und . If in checks or 

t-office orders, made payable to George 8. 


Treasurer. 
W A. Boorn, President, 20 Nassau 
C. I. BRACE, Secretary, 19° East Fourth 
Street, New York. 
Grorce S. Cox, Treasurer, American Ex- 
change National Bank, 128 Broadway. 
WORK OF THE YEAR. 


There were d the past year, in our six 
-Houses, 717 different boys and 

: „890 meals and 231,245 lodgings 
were supplied. 
ourteen ev 


In the 22 day and 
ening schools were — children, 
y 


taught, and 


is passing into history; and we venture | the Industrial School 


to assert that this history has been in 


* 
* 
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AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madam Zadoc Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of 
a sndden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


In addition to being a positive discomfort, Cold 
t to Coughs and Colds. 4 the feet 
warm with Wilsonia M etic Insoles. Sold by drug 
gists and shoe dealers. ce 50 cents. eto fit 
all sizes. Insoles for ladies are very thin. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household a a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says: 

„Medleal science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well now Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
III., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great valueas AYER’s CHERRY 
ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation | 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has. 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larnygitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patiénts in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all = facts, which can be 
— ele any „ and should be re- 
‘membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. O. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 


AFTER DINNER. 


Persons who suffer from Indigestion 
can arrest the p s of that painful 
malady by the use of an after-dinner 
pill, so com d that it will give tone 
to the stomach, prevent heartburn, rouse 
the liver to healthful action, invigorate 
the kidneys, and thus, through the activity 
of these organs, promote the natural 
movement of the stomach and bowels, 
AYER’S PILLs are so compounded that 
their action, though mild, effectually pro- 
duces the above results. They also, in 
curing Constipation, remove the cause of 
Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Rheumatism, and 
ailments. 


AYER’S PILLS 


contain no mineral nor poisonous sub- 
stance, and do not pe unless the 
bowels are irritated, and even then their 
influence is healing. To continue their 
effect in consti or chronic cases, they 
need only be taken in diminishing instead 
of increasing doses. For seamen, and in- 
habitants or travelers in sparsely settled 
countries where physicians are not at 
hand, they are of inestimable value. 
There is hardly a sickness they will not 
— — in most = if — — 

romptly. To young girls just entering 
womanhood, to women whose 
period of maternity is drawing to a close, 
Ayer’s Pills, in moderate doses, merely 
sufficient to ensure regular action of the 
bowels, will be found of 


incalculable Value. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr, J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by en Druggtata, 


many other serious 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


Nxw Tonk, JANUARY 25th, 1882. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1882 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
Decem 


1882, to Zist 602 
$4,412,692 58 

off Ist January, 1882............... 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,929,588 43 


The Com has the follo "assets, viz. 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


£80280 80608068884 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at............ 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable.. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank........... a 364,923 85 


$13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le represenatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth day of Feb 

The outstanding certificates of the 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ＋ representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the — ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates wlll be issued on and after Tuesday 


the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


. J, H. CHAPMAN, Seoretarv 


— — 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JO 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. — 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 


— — 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column free of charge for 
subscribers. The full name and address of the ad- 
vertiser must accompany each “want.” Cards 
for others than subscribers will be inserted for 15 
cents per agate line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


A Lady residing twenty miles from Philadel- 
phia would like copying or writing of any kind 
to do at her home. Could send promptly by 
mail. Would be glad to doit at a very moderate 


salary. Address F. K., Box 340, Burlington, 


N. I. 


For Sale. —A valuable tract of land, known as 
„ Colonel's Island,” in Brunswick Harbor. Land 
very rich and well adapted to market gardening 
and the growth of all Southern products, includ- 


ing oranges and tropical fruits. A bargain may 


be had by addressing Ira E. Smith, Esq., attor- 
ney-at-law, Brunswick, Ga. 


Wanted.—A reliable man, or man and wife, to 
take charge of and conduct, on his own account 
a small coffee-room or restaurant, with a trade 
already established, in connection with a free 


reading-room. An acceptable person will receive - 


material assistance in the way of fittings, furni- 
ture, etc., etc. Address F. H. M., 21 Water St., 
Brooklyn. 


Wanted.—Copy of With Sheridan in Lee’s 
Last Campaign.” Address, stating price, Box 
864, Bangor, Me. 


Wanted.— Partner or purchaser for a flourish- 
ing private school near New York. Gentleman 
preferred. Address Academy,“ care Mr. W. 
H. Losee, 28 Broadway, New York. 


Exchange. Will give Harper's Pictorial His- 
tory of the Rebellion,” 2 vols., size of Harpers 
Weekly,” new, in exchange for a cheap but ser- 


Chretien 


2 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 8 
uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882, 34, 300,05 90 2 
Losses paid during the — — ina 
same period .......... $2,013,767 35 | 
Return of Pre- — — 4 
miums and 
Expenses. . .. $823,304 50 2 
— HORACE GRAY : 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES. | 
* W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
\ LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 4 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROT. B. MINTURN 5 
JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORG 2 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. DE FOREST, - 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSLAH O. LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, | 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER, 25 
C. A. HAND WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN DB. HEWLETT, JOHN I. RIKER, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, N. DENTON b 
CHAK. P. BURDETT. 
| 
| 
| who were 7 
clothed ; 3,449 were sen omes, y 
the West; 1,509 were aided with food, medi- 
cine, etc., ‘Sick Children’s 
Mission 5 4,104 enjoyed the benefits 
of the Summer at 
averaging about, 900 per week) 
1eposited in the Penny Banks. 
luring the year, 87,067, 
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a WHITE AND DECORATED | 


. French China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


| 
: Fine White French China T Apes 780 
Fine Gold-band French China 4 1 8 

00 


14 
ps, Brass M' n' td, complete 5 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
nala Jilustrated Catalogue and Price-list mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Investigation has HADLEY’, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City 
shown that the con- Bent COPD. or P: 0. Money. 
sumers of Ivory Soap — 
are almost entirely of 


che most intelligent {Fine Furs and Fur Trimmings 
class of the a: We offer a choice assortment of Genuine Degraaf 4 Taylor, 


POWDER 


this, with the fact that London Dye Fine Furs in Seal Ulsters, 
| n early ten millions of Sacques, and Dolmans. Fur-Lined Circulars 11 
and Dolmans, with and without trimming. 
cakes of lvory Soap Large variety of Muffs. Seal Caps for Ladies | and sania ‘More esonvenion! 
Furni Mak d U than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
have been used the and Gentlemen. Fur Trimmings in assorted ture ers an pholsterer 8, petition with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
fl widths. Also, a fine stock of Carriage and 1 — Nee 2 cans. 
past san aii rms Sleigh Robes, &c. 47 and 49 West 14th Street, ; cabo 
what Prof. Silliman, 48 West 15th Street, 


of Yale College, said: 
of remarkable purit Broadovay KH 4915 


and superior a 


PIANOFORTES. | 
ence.’ : NEW YORK. ANSE. WORKERS make $5 to halt f UNEQUALED IN 
— 1 15 tampa. Ladies Supply Co., Masonic | Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
erent to any one whoc can not get 8255 of Those answering an Advertisement wtlt WILLIAM KNABE 
EB Gamhis,Ciasionsd” Ploses wmention this paper. | __| confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | Nog, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE, | tsvcreteoment tn Ths Unetetion Union.) Baltimore, No, 112 Fifth Avenue, N. J. 


To * nee — this paper who will agree to show F N J. I. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. Headquarters for purchase and ex 
to inf uence sales among friends 
we re will send pos paid two full sizes Ladies’ Gossamer . change of duplicate Wedding presents. Silver- ware 40 
ubber Waterproof Garmen les, prov cent. below magnufacturer’s ' cost. Watches, 
you cut this out and return with 25 cts. to pay cost, stem winders, G, up. Sil- OLD MINE ver, $15 up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


postage, eto. 
7 monds a special Carefully matched pairs, 
Boston Supply Co., Dover Street, Boston, — — — DIAMONDS. 


ONE TANs TEST TRIAL. 
| Money Refunded, with interest at six per 
| cent., if not just as represented. Organ 
shipped same day order is received. 


is by far the sweetest toned and most powerful Organ yet made. The case is manufactured from the choicest of r and 3 
Walnut, built neat, so as not to absorb dirt or dust. It is X on & new and scientific plan, so as to render sound of reeds LIKE 1 2 log 


Tube Cells enable this to imitate a Church Pi a as 2 cost from to $1,000. The Scotch BAGPI IN E HO 
OF SWISS BELLS, EUROPEAN ONCHES RASS BAND, OLE BULL VIOLIN, aly BOX, HUMAN VOICE, 
ANGELIC 11 HORN 72 * a vail “exactly imitated in in ‘* Beatty’s Best.“ pee roviding order is given 
. remittance mad ys 9 FIPE O8G orde n ays, 00, or if order is given “ee — tance is made within 9 da 
— $75.00 cash will buy this magnificent $200.00 Parlor Organ, —— a very Bene (or stool), Boo and wh lim 


this 
rice is given is to induce you to order as early as ble, thus introduci this s t-toned instrument imm Oo CANNOT 
Burn OW WRITE, GIVING YOUR REASO 8S WHY, AS I WA TO HEAR FROM You ANY es eg 


2 FULL SETS ee TONGUE REEDS, $200 FOR ONLY $88.00. 29-Sto ops. Warranted 6 Years. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. IT. STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL) 


TWELVE FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: 
ist Set—Charm XAPHONE Reeds. 7th on and 5182 Reeds. 
2d Set—Impressive HORN Reeds. | 8th Set—Pleasin DULG IANA Reeds. 
$d Set—Entrancing PICCOLO Reeds. 9th Set—Noble DIAPASON Reeds. 
4th Set—Symphonic VIOLINA Reeds. 10th | 5 CLARIONET 
5th Set—Pow were llth 8 t—-ANGELIOC HARP Reeds. 
6th Set— Sweet VOIX CELESTE Reeds. 12th Weird NIGHT HORN Reeds. 
READ? THE DESCRIPTION OF 99 IN ALL. 
T. -A set Fox — 


Me offer the remainder of our Fall( fonds itn name, lt of the most brit | are without parallel. dmitating exactly 


liantsets of reeds used in “BEATTY’S — the PE of the fam 
Importation of 
the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 
VOICE. 


Torcoman and Jute Velour 


and exalted Sones produced from ¢ Stop Tais drawn by this 

BE | and expensive Stop to build, Producin an wer of the Organ all octaves. 
60 effect similar toa MILITARY BAN Sratorio effects produced. 

beautifnl effect dom_i6, Viol Di 17, Viola Dolce. 
wn of reeds is 20 18. Grand Expressione. 19. Harp Aolian. 
* | 20. Echo. Violina. 22. rchestral 


are beyond description. *“10—VOX JUBILANTE.— When used 
ton mo saying: “it alone is worth the Grand Organ Right 
AT A REDUCTION OF 


J ILANT 
is rich and melodious tone | in consunction with Stops Nos. 6 
is produced. peals 
Knee Stop. 25, Automatic Valve Bt Stop. 26. 
ee Sto Maestoso. 28%. Per- 


forth most delightful music. 1 

„ a full 11. VOXHUMANA. Tremulant,which, 

7— DIAPASON.— Draws a full set of | Mezzo Kn 27. . 
Golden Tongue Reeds. cussion, open patented Combination Sw ell. N „ 


i — = — 29. AEROSTATIOC EXPRESSION Compass or Regulator. sh a lance the 

U amount of pressure upo 4 ti same ‘asa compass to the this new 

1 — tion with mmand of the performer, most charmin 

aoa 2 music, with beautiful o rohéstral effect, f ere whisper to a d burst of harmony. 55 

To which is added the RIGHT and L 


the periormer to throw on or — full 
| Also 1 hird Swell — 


HE RECENT 
— 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


We also invite attention to our 
large and complete stock of 
by — Largest in Existence. 


˙— 8), 1,600. © of the 


not rder the rende ou are n 
liberty to return th wand Ih 


000. Thisis as many O shipped as 
| i, \ Builders combined, and it is bey rond a doubt p positiv ve 
1 thot pe lic are b reference to other makes. 
75.00 PROFIT, if f Ordered within Nine Days. 

to le me to in uce this Organ at once, I a 
of tyle and design, which — 

every style an esign, whic “BEATTY’S BEST” PARLOR ORGANS, )PRICE $200 | will observe in 

* ou the above offer I have 
we are offering at extremely o] ‚ Per Cont. (General | 1 
i = ine if = { 12 and have allowed a special it a 
ind = (or Stoo), Book and mad 
| so as to induce you to e immediately, thus introdu this Magnificent New $200 * 
GOODS BOUGHT OF us WILL Parlor Organ ta within deve within erdered Yen After that date the 
PRION IN THE CITT) price tive in a vicinity has introduced. Cut this 
| WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY ACCESSIBLE vertisement ont, as — will not — again. offer —— 2 
POINT IN THE UNITED STATES FREE OF MAIL convenient instrument pouresi?, dow’ —— 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES. omnes an investment , thus sing $1 if ordered de ys. in 
ORDERS BY MAIL FOR GOODS OR SAMPLES EATTY'S BEST” inches; Upright Plamoforte Style Case. mind ad ally ¢ dispos make a 
SHALL HAVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- that e one in your vicini wants an 
TION. nist Shipped (or BIRTHDAY, HOLIDAY, (WOODEN, TIN DEN), RESENTS, pinis Organ will positively be bored and 
to torfelt aly will be shipped sane ER NOW. 


in In, F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


| | 
| 
— 
| 
* 
> 
1 FROM — | = gives the Organ a resonant tone not obtained in 
N or Music, Treble (3) Upright Bellows, Steel Springs, 
Octave Keyboard, BEATTY PATENT STOP ACTION and DING BUARDS. Regu- 
— Kr. Catalogue Price, without Bench, (or Steel), Book and Music, 200.00. 
1 Ae. mee — Thie Organ is worth. to any lover of sweet music, several times its price, 200.00. ; 
— the —— If you ever intend to buy an Organ you should order this instead of some er m.. ke. 
N 8 Why f Because this instrument contains all the music to be found in an —.—77 Organ N 
N ae that: is sold at retail for $200.00. Besides, it has many varieties of sweet combinations and 
— — ana several music: nd pine instruments only to be obtained in “BEATTY’s 
United States patents. Why, ~ 
r one year’s use you areat perf 
gree to promptly refund you your 
‘ buy just now, why not come and 
d, and see for yourself. YOU ARE 
ent fail to visit my factory, as it is | 


5838 


[HOME work.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Union Mutual Life CON TINE NTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
__Pertiand, Maine. 100 Broadway, New York. mstrated journal of alt art. Wo 


1 
Pal U E * 
Insures against loss by Fire at Reasonable Rates.| FULLe PAGE STUDIES IN COLD 


Dec. 27, 1883. 


TA 
MONTH- 


UNEQUALLED | LIGHTNESS OF ST SEAMS. ove r Liabilities (New Tork Stand- T; 
Reserve for re-insurance.. ....... LY ; full-sized working design 
00,911. ] 
ant NOT INJURE HEALTH. 140; insuring paid in in given without ĩͤ 
& Gibbs S. K. Co.. 658 Broadway, N. J. OY] — three mouths subscriptions recelved.- Bend 
Total Cash Assets or samp ° copy and catalogue of > 
RINTING RESSES — in this company for the followmg # Compan Xs, the special h books an all branches of Work, 
of the New York WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St, NV. 
85 kinds of | ist ‘policies issued after Nov. 16, 1661, are in- Hike two 2 Funda now 
7 cents to blank cards e T ＋. 00 Prea't. TA 
blank cards gontestable after three years from thelr date ETA PRESS. 
Book of type, cats, JOSEPH WATSON, | law exicnson in the most DIAMOND DYES 
&c., 10 cents. 19 Murray St., N. N. perfect plan profecting the 71 ars, Labels, — 

ſo full size working “nel Geoltops, Braidine, dividend addition thereto amount, to the NGs, 5, CARPET RAGS, RIB- — hundreds of dollars a year. 
Kensington Strips for —ͤ— and dress trimmin sum insured, the — — payable at or — or ic or fancy artic 2 cent stamp for 
oneé, 28 a ored — and other work gones 

ay 


Stockings. Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 
. able and Piano Covers, Lambrequins, 
Chair Backs, — also your own — for Handkerchie 
with — 
t- pal tor Can use od a hundred times, 
Book of 100 Designs "tae Embroidery, Braiding, etc., 25 cts. 


r Book Manual of Needlework,’’ 100 Pages is & com- 
plete instructor in all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 


éth—Death Claims are 
m the approval Ba 


22 FAST AND DURABLE Ct COLORS. 
Each package will color one to four Ibs. of goods. 
Ask for the piace DYES and take no 


paid. tn immediately 


None can compare with th 


far 81.08 08. President. JOHN E. DE WITT. bility, and 
Patten Co. 47 Barclay Street, New York * * color wanted — * an 8 R — 
Groot : 1 —— book of directions sent for a2cent amn. 2 505. 
TRUSS — M. D.; Counsel, Hon. Josiah H. Drum- WELLS & RICHARDSON co., << BLANK C largest TTY of any Card house In the World 
Burlington, Vt. ARDS : 8 ‘ot quantity, at very low : 


hits “149 Mitk st, BOSTON, Mass, 


u a T u ‘WH 
the in the cup E. 
the «perfect instrument forthe ore of Hors. ut This Out J. P. COWLES, Ir, Tea Inspector, 
8 K. 
ies. Sent by mail. Cis Pampalete Free, 711 Broadway, | Heed no capital in amet 
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